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PREFACE. 



This treatise, like so many more on the same 
theme, owes its e^tence prunarily to a local 
baptismal controversy — a baptism this which, 
somehow, most ministers come to be baptized 
withal. It occurred in 1864, when I was min- 
ister of the Congregational Church, Tolmers 
Square, London. In that year, a flaming bolt, 
launched by Mr. Spurgeon against the dogma of 
Baptismal Regeneration, set the Metropolis in 
a flame. For months the windows of the Row 
were darkened with controversial sheets, that 
had fallen thick as snow-flakes from the ecclesi- 
astical heavens. That disciission, as might have 
been predicted, soon transcended its original 
limits. The prime topic. Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, by no design, I believe, of Mr. Spurgeon, 
but in the impetuosity of conflict, was speedily 
made a point of departure for a general attack 
on the Psedobaptist position. " Owing to the 
interest excited," as one honestly avowed, "it 
was deemed a favourable opportimity for calling 
attention" to the general question, This led 
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me Grst to preach, and then, at the request of 
my people, to print, some defensive discourses 
on the subject. A Baptist minister in the 
immediate neighbourhood, who in character and 
position stands second to none, reviewed my 
first sermon ; and thus, to my deep regret, I 
found myself in the lists with one whose fra- 
ternal intercourse I had enjoyed and sincerely 
prized. Hard hits were exchanged, — ^which seems 
strangely inevitable to frail humanity in dealing 
witii that theoretically most harmless of ques- 
tions. Several of my Congregational brethren, 
including some of the foremost names in London, 
urged me to work my pamphlets into the form 
of a little Manual on the subject. Vicissitudes 
and press of duties prevented me year by year ; 
but, as stray applications for these pamphlets 
have not yet ceased at intervals to reach me 
from different parts, I have at last determined 
to combine their substance, with improvements, 
into a handy volume, and send it forth to the 
world to fare as it may. 

The pamphlets thus worked in are in number 
seven — ^viz., two discourses on the Mode, and 
two on the Subjects of Baptism, a fifth on 
Rom. vi. 3, 4, and two more lengthy pamphlets 
in the form of Letters to my respected oppo- 
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nent, the Rev. Dr. Landels, of Regent's Park 
Clmrch, London. One of the most welcome 
parts of mj task has been to expunge, as far 
as may be, all personal references ; and if any 
offensive piquancies should still remain, let them 
be put to the score, and lefb at the door, of a 
hasty pen, and not to any wrong feeling towards 
a body whom a venerated parent taught me from 
a child to hold in respect for their high Christian 
character, and to hold in honour for their great 
names. 

As for the performance of the task, if I may 
not presume to claim consideration for the cir- 
cumstances in which it has been written, I may 
at least claim that it be judged by its proper 
object and scope.' It is no elaborate or ex- 
haustive treatise — ^how, within the limits, could 
it be 1 Those who wish such treatises will readily 
know where to find them. Though little referred 
to in the following pages, they have been duly 
noted; and many apt quotations from them, 
which I had prepared for insertion, had to be 
omitted for want of space. For the end I had in 
view, this will be no disadvantage. The small 
volume now issued aims simply to be a Handbook, 
or Compendiupi, of the leading heads of Psedobap- 
tist argument, and as such it seeks in some sort 
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to cover tbe entire field. Proselyting forms no 
part of ita mission. It is sent forth simply to 
proffer its aid to young men and heads of 
families in the Psedobaptist Churches, and also 
to such of the younger and leas disciplined part 
of the Psedobaptist ministry as may care to 
examineit. If it answers in fair degree to its 
ideal, it will be a suitable little book for putting 
into the hands of maay intelligent young in- 
quirers, who find themselves involved in difiiculty 
on this somewhat vexed and vexatious question. 
My task being discussional, and my space limited, 
I have made little or no attempt to exhibit 
the distinctively practical truths relating to the 
ordinance. 



Buckingham Terbace, Glasgow, 
October, 1869, 
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The question of Chnstian Baptism is twofold. 
Like the old Eoman ampbitlieatre, its arena 
may be figured as an ellipse; having for its two 
foci Mode and Subject, round which the tide 
of debate surges with a vortical vehemence thkt 
abates at one time or place only to renew itself 
at another. 

By the Mode, of course, is meant the manner 
in which the rite is performed; by the Subjects is 
meant the persons to whom it is to be admin- 
istered. 

These two points, it will be perceived, are 
perfectly distinct; and yet, singularly enough, 
Baptists and Paedobaptists respectively take the 
same view of each, thus standing on both these 
points clear and square to each other, with hardly 
any diagonal or cross lines of agreement As 
respects Mode, all Baptists agree in declaring for 
dipping, or for bringing the subject to the element, 
and immersing him wholly in it; and all Psedo- 
baptists agree in declaring for pouring or sprink- 
ling, or for bringing the element to the subject, 
and letting it fall upon him. As regards Subjects, 

B 
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all' Baptisis agree in limiting the ordinance to 
believers; and all PaedobaptistB, while so limit- 
ing it in the case of adults still unbaptized, agree 
in regarding infants also as lit subjects for 
baptism. 

Some writers (for example, Thorn) affirm that 
there is a logical reason for this, and ingeniously 
endeavour to explain it. It may be so, but we, 
for our parts, have not been able to discern it. 
A coincidence so exact and so well sustained 
must no doubt have its philosophy; but I am 
unable to trace it any deeper — ^nor do I think 
it lies any deeper — ^than the preoccupations of 
parental and denominational influence. 

Psedobaptists, it is often more than hinted, are 
mistrustful of their principles. It has been alleged 
by our opponents that we act "discreetly" when 
we " let this question alone," that our translators 
were led by their psedobaptist bias to leave the 
words baptize and baptism untranslated, and that 
this is to be regarded as " an involuntary testimony 
on their part " that these words mean immersion, 
they being unwilling, as sprinklers, to translate 
them thus, and unable, as scholars, to translate 
them otherwise. This specious vein is apt to 
impose on the unwary. For myself, I declare I 
have as firm convictions on Baptism as I have 
on the Atonement. The longer I live, the more 
am I persuaded that the Baptist testimony is 
one grand mistake; and yet I have no wish to 
disturb any man's cherished convictions in that 
line, as my baptismal creed, though decided, has 
nothing ia it, I trust, of ritual narrowness, but 
admits of a large and liberal application. 



PART I. 

MODE OF BAPTISM. 



On this point the field of debate is wide and 
tangled; and it is not well to plunge into it 
without taking a survey of its main positions. 
These are chiefly two, — ^the meaning of the verb 
"baptize," and the circumstances of the New 
Testament baptisms. Everything of moment in 
this discussion will be found reducible to one or 
the other of these heads. 

Which of them shall we take up first? To 
many, judging from their practice, this seems 
immaterial. It is very common for the psedo- 
baptist champion to rush gallantly into the field, 
ready to encounter whatever he meets, little 
heedful of that terrible baptizo redoubt which is 
the key of his opponent's position, and which, if 
he does not or cannot crush, will be sure to 
crush him. So generous is he, that he will even 
concede to them baptizo, and claim' only its ex- 
ceptional use, on the strength of circumstantial 
data over which he is prepared to do valiant 
battle. This is to fight an opponent when he is 
under cover of his own heaviest artillery. To 
let baptizo thus alone, and plunge into argument 
over tiie New Testament baptisms, has always ap- 
peared to me to be very lame psedobaptist tactics. 

So long as immersionists are left in possession 
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of their high fortress " baptizo," we have no fair 
chance with them in discussing the New Testa- 
ment baptisms, for no sooner do we press them 
hard with a circumstantial difficulty than they 
fall back within this entrenchment, and tell us 
that under its shadow they and we are bound to 
believe all things. On the other hand, dislodge 
them from this stronghold, strip them of this pre- 
occupation or prestige, and their other resources 
— ^their Jordan, their -^non, their Ethiopian 
eunuch, their quaternion of prepositions, tiieir 
"liquid grave" — ^will be found in themselves 
nothing formidable, yea singularly vulnerable; 
while a rush of counter-argument will then be 
free to come in, full sweep, and carry all before it. 



Section I. — Baptizo. 

Our first business, then, is to settle the meaning 
of the word " baptizo," in Hellenistic or Sacred 
Greek— no inviting text for popular discourse, 
demanding, as it does, dry, verbal, and textual 
discussion. Very tender ears, that dearly love 
to be tickled with the magic o^ melody o/senti- 
ment, are little likely to bless us ; but it is not 
with such that we have here to do, but with 
earnest truth-seekers who are prepared to think 
and judge like men. " The one sort of sermon 
which is always tolerable," one remarks, " is 
where a man will say what he knows, and say it 
stnughtforwardly." To this word "stmighl^r- 
wardly " let me add the word charitably, and to 
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both the word prayerfully, that we may be jniided 
aright, and kept from grieving the Spirit of truth 
and love. 

Let us first " mark well " the Baptizo " bul- 
wark," next make good our approaxjhes, and lastly 
test its strength. 

I. — The Ground Defined. 

Our first duty is to mark well the point at 
issue. On this there is no dubiety. With a few 
over-candid exceptions, who are now left in the 
shade, our Baptist friends, from the very learned 
Dr. Gale of a former age, to the late very able 
and acute Dr. Carson, will have it that baptizo 
means to dip, and only to dip ; and that through- 
out the entire realm of Greek, classic or sacred, 
it never once means anything else. Nothing 
oould be more determinate than these positions 
of Dr. Carson : " Baptizo, in the whole history 
of the Greek lanffuaffe, has but one meaning." 
« It not only sign^s^ti, dip or immerse, but'it 
has never any other meaning." 

On the Immersionist ground thus defined, on 
the verb " baptizo," we have to submit the fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

1. It is bold, honest, weU-defmed ground. The 
inunersionist claims to have at his girdle the 
key of universal Greekdom ; and, in this ques- 
tion, so to shut that no other may open, and so to 
open that no other may shut. There is a mani- 
fest convenience in having to confront so deter- 
minate an issue. It brings us something hard 
and tangible to the gripe. 

b2 
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2. It is, for our friends, indispensable ground. 
This they well know, and have often confessed. 
Hence the care with which, especially under Dr. 
Carson's keen logical leadership, they have 
tightened their armour, closed up their defences, 
and barred all concession on the import of 
" baptize." We cannot wonder. That verb is 
undoubtedly their palladium. To lower theii- 
gi'ound on it would be tantamount to entire sur 
render. As a denomination they can hope to 
exist and make way only under the shadow of 
" baptizo," their other odds and ends of argument 
being of very trivial account. 

3. It is, however, very preca/rious ground. It 
is like taking polemic occupation of the universal 
realm of Greek lore, with a boundless frontier 
to defend. It is like a fen embankment, or a 
Dutch dyke ; a single crack will prove fatal ; 
for behind it there welters a very ocean of coun- 
ter-argument which will soon insinuate itself, and 
submerge the whole. 

4. It is very exclusive gro\ind. It tends to 
engender a divisive and ritual spirit. The Bap- 
tist body justly boasts its full share of illustrious 
large-hearted men ; but even these, when on the 
denominational topic, are apt to feel their heart 
beat small. Its close ritual tone, and rigid de- 
mand for a bare " Thus saith the Lord," draw 
deep, and suggest their extension to other things 
besides baptism. Hence the Seventh-Day Bap- 
tists, Six-Principles Baptists, and numerous other 
divisions. Hence, too, the Essential Baptists of 
America, who declare that immersion is neces- 
saiy to salvation. Let our brethren, who are so 
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prone to warn U8 against countenancing baptismal 
regeneration, direct their homilies rather against 
that leaven which works so balefully under the 
shadow of their own name. That is baptismal 
regeneration, and of the worst type. It is deadly 
error. It is the very Galatian error against 
which Paul hurled his holy anathema. The great 
Baptist body, as evangelical as any in the land, 
condemn that error as much as we; but even 
they cannot altogether rid themselves of a ritual 
exclusiveness which often carries them uncon- 
sciously a great deal too far in that direction. 
**In baptism," says one of their organs, "the 
mode is the ordinance; and if the mode is altered, 
the ordinance is abolished." Then all who are 
not immersed are unbaptized. And if unbap- 
tized, what right have they to sit down to the 
Xiord's table] Hence Strict Communion, and 
their hot discussions thereanent. Before the 
elastic pressure of the " one Spirit," and before 
the energy of noble natures, the ecclesiastical 
hurdles, it is true, are evermore giving way. 
But if the Free Communion sections are the 
more catholic, the Close Communion sections are 
the more consistent ; for on whatever the former 
base their more liberal pra<5tice, it must be at 
some cost to their first principle — ^it must lower 
their baptism somewhat from its pride of place. 
All this rigidity and friction come from unduly 
magnifying a mode, which, even had they been 
as correct as I hope to prove them to be the 
reverse, they have no more right to press on us 
at that rate of imperious literality than to press 
the duty of our saluting one another by the literal 
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kiss of charity. For myself, I claim in all such 
cases a large latitude of Christian liberty. The 
baptismal sign, as has been well observed, was 
made for the thing signified, and not the thing 
signified for the sign. 

It has been retorted upon us, as a set-off to 
these comments, the many sections into which 
we Psedobaptists ourselves are divided. But one 
fatal flaw strips this parallel of all significance : 
these divisions have not arisen out of the philo- 
logy or philosophy of psedobaptism . Our churches, 
as a rule, do not, on this question, take up ex- 
clusive ground. The Church of England permits 
its clergymen to use either mode. Presbyterian 
standards content themselves with saying that 
" dipping is not necessary, but baptism is rightly 
admmistered by sprinkling." The caae is dif- 
ferent with our Baptist friends. It is as clear in 
reason as it is plain in fact, that their position 
on baptizo does tend to engender a ritualistic 
spirit. It compels them to hold that baptism 
by sprinkling is no baptism at all. Most con- 
sistently, therefore, in this very controversy, do 
they set us down as " not baptized." Most con- 
sistently, on the same principle, however un- 
gracious it might seem, have they assumed the 
name of Baptists, which implies that we, in spite 
of our profession, are not baptizers, but only 
sprinklers ; and very inconsistent would it be in 
us to concede to them this name (their true and 
proper name being Antipsedobaptists), were we 
to do it on any other ground than that on which 
we concede the name Unitarian to Antitrini- 
tarians, to wit, the mere conventional ground of 
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courtesy or convenience. Most consistently, too, 
and with a frankness not to be mistaken, a 
printed form now before me, signed by an emi- 
nent Baptist minister and one of his of&ce-bearers, 
declares the same thing. It is a form used for 
requesting a Paedobaptist church to give a dismis- 
sory letter in favour of any of its members wishing 
to join that Baptist church ; and it was put into 
my hand by a brother Congregational minister to 
whose church it had thus been sent. Its salutation 
is in these terms : — " The Baptized Church of 
Jesus Christ worshipping at [so and so], sendeth 
hearty greeting." The terms of the document 
are most Christian and fraternal, and the church 
addressed is addressed as a ^' Church of Christ ; " 
but the presence of the word baptized before the 
church addressing, and the absence of it before 
the church addressed, pronounce the latter to be, 
in the teeth of its own profession, a church of 
Christ in an unbaptized condition. 

And why is that Congregational church set 
down as unbaptized*? Is it because it denies 
that the ordinance is binding ? Is it because it 
does not perform it in a spirit of lowly and 
loving allegiance to Jesus; or administer it, in 
faith and prayer, in the name of the blessed 
Trinity] No such reason will be pretended. 
The one reason that remains is, because we per- 
form the rite in a certain manner, and with little 
water instead of much. 

Were I to be convinced to-morrow that every 
New Testament baptism was done by immersion, 
rather than join in pronouncing a sprinkled 
church to be imbaptized, I think I would remain 
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outside the Baptist communion to the day of my 
death. '^ He who walks among the golden candle- 
sticks/' and " whose eyes are as a flame of f^re," 
can, I am sure, approve and accept the service, 
even though its form may have been* miscon- 
ceived. "Will this be denied ? If not, then who 
may pronoiince null what He has accepted as 
valid 1 "Have I no Christian baptism," well 
asks Dr. Halley, " because I do not understand 
Greek quite so well as my Baptist brother? for 
the whole question is resolved into the meaning 
of a Greek word." 

Do you rejoin that it is a logical deduction 
from your first principle to pronounce us unbap- 
tizedl Then so much the worse for your first 
principle. It is, to say the least, a strong pre- 
sumption against its truth. It is no light mat- 
ter to deny us the standing of baptized persons, 
when in simplicity and godly sincerity we have 
gone into the presence of the adorable Trinity, 
and set ourselves to fulfil the baptismal precept, 
in obedience to Christ, in faith and prayer, and 
according to the light that is in us.* I for one 
could never consent to treat Christian brethren 
after a fashion like this. 

Having thus described the immersionist posi- 
tion, it now devolves upon us to give a brief 
stateiftent of our own. 

Our view of the meaning of " baptize " is often 
mis-stated and misunderstood. We are supposed 
by many to hold that this verb means to sprmkle. 
Not so. We no more hold that "baptizo" 

* See Appendix A. 
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means in sacred Greek to sprinkle than that it 
means to dip. In that sacred usage we be* . 
lievp it means neither. There it has properly 
no modal meaning at all. It has a general 
meaning; and that meaning, when not figura- 
tive, is in effect to pv/rify. It may fairly, we 
think, be represented by the word purify. Some 
of our niunber hesitate — over-timidly in our 
judgment — ^to give it this rendering, but they 
virtually come to it after all. Sacred usage, we 
think, demonstrates that, in its literal sense, 
''baptism" bears the general meaning of an 
ordinantial purification — a meaning aUke fitting 
the Old Testament and the Kew ; and also of 
a real purification, in those passages (more in 
number than many think) which speak of the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. If this be true, the 
word " baptize," as a word, determines nothing 
as to mode ; though this, as we shall see, is easily 
determinable from other sources. Hence, when 
our brethren say of any text, " Try how sprinkle 
would fit here," they mistake the real point at 
issue. They assimie that we would render "bap- 
tize" by "sprinkle." We would not do this. 
We would render it by "purify," where it is to 
be rendered at all; but in its ordinantial use, 
nothing could be better than to let it stand as it 
is, untranslated, for it is precise, and, in general, 
well and accurately understood. We are told 
that had our translators " treated the other words 
of the Sacred Original as they have treated these 
(baptize and baptism), we should have had no 
translation at all." I answer. Had they treated 
the other words as our Baptist friends propose 
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to treat these baptismal terms, we should have 
had something worse than no version at all — ^we 
should have had a positive perversion. 

From these our views it will be apparent that 
we admit immersed persons to be baptized as 
truly as ourselves, though, as we think, in a less 
Scriptural, convenient, and seemly way. , 

II. — TJie Approachea Cleared, 

Let us now make good our approaches, or clear 
the ground of what has no business there; and 
this will be found an important step to determine 
the whole question. 

1. We brush aside all the authoritative names 
wHch our friends pile up in imposing pyramids 
in our face. It is surely time we had done with 
that. Our friends do not need these names — 
they have great enough names among themselves. 
And if names are to settle the question, then the 
question is settled; for the immense majority 
have already declared for us. But the question is 
not to be thus settled. No parade of names can 
either confirm truth or buttress error. Should 
it turn out that our Baptist brethren are wrong, 
then the fact that great men have agreed witii 
th^n has no other significance than this, that 
these great men have erred with them. 

2. We must rid the ground of the word "bap- 
to," the root of " baptize," for the simple reason 
that it is never once used to denote baptism. 
But is not " baptizo " formed from it 1 And what 
if it be ] Is not our word " drench " formed from 
the word " drink V^ But will it follow from this 
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that to drench means to drink ? Even " bapto" 
itself does not always mean to dip. It has a 
secondary meaning, as our friends now admit 
-nam^ to dye, or stain, or embroider, in what, 
ever mode. More to onr purpose still, not only 
in the classics, but in the Old Testament and in 
the New, cases occur in which it means to wet, 
and that, too, by sprinkling, to the entire exclu- 
sion of immersion. It occurs in the Septuagint 
of Daniel (iv. 33; v. 21), where Nebuchadnezzar's 
body is said to have been "tt?c<," i.e., sprinkled, 
" with the dew of heaven ;" and in Rev. xix. 13, 
where our Lord is described as ** clothed with a 
vesture dipped in blood, or rather dyed, because 
besprinkled, bespattered, or splashed with blood. 
But enough. The common meaning of " bapto," 
no doubt, is to dip. The pains our friends often 
take to prove this are labour lost. No proof is 
needed. The fact, moreover, is one which not only 
harmonizes with our view, but mightily confirms 
it, as may be seen by noting the discrimination 
in the Scripture use of the word. When, in the 
ancient cleansings, the act of dipping the hand, 
finger, &c., is expressed, it is '^ bapto " that is 
used, never ''baptizo;'' and when sprinkling is 
expressed, it is another word still, never baptizo.. 
But when the thing expressed is not the mode, 
but the purification itself, it is never " bapto " 
that is used, or those other words of mode, but 
some general term, and that general term is some- 
times '^ baptizo;" and this same usage is found 
in the New Testament. 

This usage, however, is not without exception; 
but the exception is one that proves the rule^ 
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and that, moreover, speaks trumpet-tongued for 
the mode we advocate; for it is a case in which 
the modal term " sprinkling," so familiar to the 
inspired writers, is used to represent the generic 
term " purify," and accordingly assTimes the pre- 
position "from," that strictly belongs to that 
generic word, rather than to itself, as in Heb. x. 
22, "having our hearts sprinkled fbom an evil 
conscience." 

In the light of this usage, we can now estimate 
the force of the following Baptist reasonings : — 
" While there are Greek words which signify to 
fvashf to pouTf and to sprinkle, there is no Greek 
word or phrase which our Lord could have em- 
ployed, had he meant to enjoin immersion, which 
would have served his purpose better than the 
word baptize." Nay, but there is; there is the 
word " bapto." But let the writer we are quot- 
ing proceed — "Had he meant to enjoin sprink- 
ling, he could have found another word for it, a 
word which, properly signifying sprinkling, would 
have admitted of no mistake. Had he wished 
to enjoin pouring, he could have done the same. 
But if his purpose were to enjoin immersion, he 
could not have found a better word than that 
which he has actually employed." Nay, but he 
could, we repeat: he coidd have found bapto. 
And now, to turn the tables, let me ask, Why 
did he not? "If his purpose were to enjoin 
immersion," how comes it that he never once 
appHes to the Christian rite that modal term 
bapto, which is regularly used elsewhere to denote 
the act of immersion) Some allege that it is 
because bapto means to stain as well as to dip; 
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but this is the sheerest trifling. We then press 
the question, and challenge an answer. And, in 
the meantinie, I will supply one. The reason why 
neither bapto nor any other of these verbs of mode 
is used to designate baptism appears to be that 
it was not God's purpose to mate the name of 
baptism enjoin either sprinkling, or pouring, or 
immersion, but its own general ordinantial import 
and its purifying significanc^perhaps, in kind- 
ness to our frailty, to teach us to avoid ritual 
narrowness, and not brand a brother as imbap- 
tized because not baptized in our favourite 
way. 

It is strange that, in the face of such dis- 
criminating usage in sacred Greek, any should 
be found still to maintain that bapto and bap- 
tizo are identical in meaning. K they are such 
interchangeable terms, why are they never in- 
terchanged ] Why is bapto so regularly used to 
denote mode in the Levitical dippings of the 
finger or hyssop branch, and never once baptize 1 
Why is baptize so regularly used to denote 
Christian baptism, and never once bapto? Could 
anything more clearly demonstrate that the two 
words by this time had parted company? How, 
we are not bound to explain. It is enough that ' 
we can point to the indisputable ,/ac^. 

3. The last thing to clear away, is a needless 
mass of quotations from the classic writers of 
Greece, to prove that baptize means to dip. 
That classic usage we can frankly admit; but 
even there we deny that this is its only mean- 
ing. Cases occur in which it has the general 
meaning to wet by water coming on the object, 
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and not at all by immersion. It also means 
figuratively to oppress or overwhelm. But I 
put aside all these ; for our present question is 
not with classic usage, but with sacred usage, 
which is a very different thing. By the time 
of Christ, as the result of Alexander's conquests 
three centuries before, the Greek language had 
changed into what was called the Common Dia^ 
lect. The Old Testament had been translated 
into this some generations before Christ; and 
the Apocryphal books were also written in it at 
different dates about that time. Add to this, 
that while the language was Greek, the thoughts 
were Hebrew, and you will be at no loss to see 
how woids i;ight change in meaning. That 
they did in this very case, no scholar will deny. 
To give just one instance out of many, the same 
Greek word which in the classics means to con^ 
demn, means in the New Testament to j^tify. 
Our own language is full of such changes. Go 
back a few centuries, and words will tell strange 
tales. The word " miser," which now means an 
avaricious person, then meant a wretched person. 
The word " miscreant," that now means a villain, 
then meant an unbeliever. That very word 
"villain" then meant a serf; and other examples 
might be given by the score. Will any pretend 
that these older meanings must be the onlAf 
meanings, because they were the 'primary mean- 
ings 1 If any did, it would be enough to reply 
—Primary or not primary, actual usage over- 
rides all ; and usage has determined quite other 
meanings now. Just so has it proved with bap- 
tize. A change came over it, which we can 
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trace even in classic Greek ; so that in sacred 
Greek it is found with the general meaning to 
purify, without determining the mode ; and in 
some cases with the figurative meaning to over- 
whelm. Classical quotations, then, may be carted 
into the arena, but only to cumber it. One 
such is as good as a hundred, and a hundred are 
as good as nothing. 

For the reasons given, I dismiss them, with 
these other things, to get at the real point, which 
is, not what do great names say, or what does 
bapto say, or what do the Classics say, but what 
does Scripture usage say about the meaning of 
baptize in that particular dialect, at that par- 
ticular time ? 

HI.-*- The Baptizo Position Tested. 

Let us now test the strength of the Baptist 
stronghold, that the word " baptize " means only 
to " dip." Leaving out of view, for the present, 
the texts that refer to the rite of baptism — its 
use in these being the very point in dispute — 
let us glance at the other places in which the 
word occurs. It occurs thiis about a dozen times 
in all, two of these being in the Old Testament, 
and two in the Apocrypha — which is referred to 
merely as being written in the same dialect. 

The " Diverse Baptisms " of.lJie Old Testamfient. 

Let us begin with the important text, Heb. ix. 
10, where we read that the Mosaic ritual "stood," 
or consisted, " in meats and drinks, and divers 
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washingay In the original it is '^ diverse bap- 
tisms," — not "divers" meaning "several," but 
" diverse" meaning " different," — a point strongly 
in our favour, though I do not press it. By 
these " diverse baptisms " are clearly meant the 
Old Testament pv/r^ications, some of which the 
Apostle directly proceeds to mention. How, 
then, ought the word to be rendered] "Diverse 
immeraions ?" Ko; for that would not have 
been true. Not one — I say it advisedly — ^not 
one of those Old Testament washings which were 
adminiaiered to one person by another (the only 
cases in point) was done by immersion. They 
were aU Wby Bprinkli4. affixsion. or othe^ j 
kindred modes. Even where the person "bathed 
himself," there is no proof that it was by immer- i 
sion, and in Oriental practice there is much proof ; 
to the contrary ; but this case does not concern 
us. Dippings we read of frequently, but merely 
of the finger or the hyssop bunch; and these 
dippings were not the " baptisms," but mere pre- 
liminaries of the process. To say that these 
were the baptisms here meant will not stand a I 
moment's examination. " The phrase," says Dr. 
Carson, "alludes to the i/mmersion of the different 
things that by the law were to be immersed.** 
But,' unhappily for this assertion, " the phrase *^ 
in question stands immediately connected with 
persons, not ^^ things ;" for the "diverse bap- 
tisms " are directly explained to be " ordinances 
of thefiesK "purifyings of ihefieshr (Ver. 10, 13.) 
Moreover, what "things" were they "that by 
the law were to be immersed,^^ beyond perhaps 
the finger tip, hyssop bunch, or other instrument 
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of sprinkling 1 These "baptisms," or "purifyings 
of the flesh" — ^yea, and of things as well as persons, 
such as "the Book, the Tabernacle, and all the 
vessels of the ministry" (Heb. ix. 18, 21), — were 
all done by sprinkling, or other application of 
the element to the person ; never by the immer- 
sion (not to say total immersion) of the person 
into the element. Hence, to translate the phrase 
"diverse immersions" would be positively to 
mistranslate it, to falsify fact, to make the New 
Testament contradict the Old. What then? 
Shall we translate it "diverse sprinklings?" No ; 
this would indeed be true to fact, for these "di- 
verse baptisms" were, as to mode, just diverse 
sprinklings ; but here the word has manifestly a 
general, not a modal meaning, and therefore we 
think our translators have done well to give it a 
general rendering. "We have only to look down 
tiie context to And its synonyms in the words 
^^pwrge" and ^^pwrify" which repeatedly occur, 
and which determine the "diverse baptisms y" 
beyond all cavil, to be the various legal pv/nficor 
tions. But while your eye is on that context, 
another thing crops out, and that is the mode of 
these ancient " baptisms." The word itself, being 
general, does not determine this ; but its connec- 
tion here does, in the most positive manner. 
That mode was by sprinkling. Here are a few 
of the verses that directly follow the phrase 
"diTerae baptisms ;" and to make their testimony 
the more distinct, I will put the general terms 
corresponding to "baptisms" in italics, and the 
words indicating mode, in small capitals. 

"For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and 
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the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, 
sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh j how 
much more shall the blood of Christ, who through 
the Eternal Si)irit offered himself without spot 
to God, purge your conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God ?" " For when Moses had 
spoken every precept to all the people according 
to the law, he took the blood of calves and of 
goats, with water, and scarlet wool, and hyssop, 
and SPRINKLED both the book and all the people." 
"Moreover he sprinkled likewise with blood 
both the tabernacle, and all the vessels of the 
ministry. And almost all things are by the law 
purged with blood; and without shedding of 
blood is no remission." (Ver. 13, 14, 19, 21, 22.) 
Compare all this now with the parts of the 
Levitical law here referred to. The first of the 
"diverse baptisms" to which our Apostle alludes 
is that in which a person who had touched a dead 
body, (fee., was "baptized" or "purified" by going 
to tiie priest, and getting himself "sprmkled" 
with "the water of separation." A hyssop 
bunch attached to a cedar handle by a band of 
scarlet wool, was dipped into this element, and 
used as the instrument of purifying. Cast your 
eye over the chapter containing this law (Num. 
xix.) and see how often the word "sprink- 
ling" occurs in it — ^for example, in verses 4, 13, 
18, and almost ^every verse iJiat follows ; and so 
throughout the entire Levitical code. This text, 
then (Heb. ix._10), of itself, when traced through 
its ramifications, decisively and incisively upsets 
the immersion position that to baptize means 
only and always to immerse ; for, first, it uses 
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"baptisms'* in the sense of ^^pwnfyirigs ;^* second- 
ly, of purifyings done by ^^ sfprinkLing ;^^ and, 
thirdly, by sprinkling, to the total exclusion of 
immersion. 

The question has been put, "Why, then, does 
not the Apostle call them * sprinklings' or *puri- 
ficationsl' " Such "whys" might be without end, 
for they are without reason. In verse 9, the 
Apostle calls them "baptisms" rather than sprink- 
lings, because he there conveys " a general, not 
a modal meaning." When he proceeds, in the 
verses that follow, to specify some of these "bap- 
tisms," and give particulars as to their mode, he 
then appropriately uses the modal term " sprink- 
ling." And when he returns to the general 
view, and tells us that these " sprinklings" were 
"purifyings," and expresses this by the word 
"katharizo," which, as our Baptist brethren justly 
say, " unmistakably " means purifying, he simply 
chooses to use a word synonymous with baptism, 
which is the very thing we have already ap- 
pealed to in proof of our main position. 

The proof is complete, for the case stands 
thus : — First, the Apostle tells us that these Old 
Testament " baptisms " were, as to the mode of 
them, "sprinklings;" and then that these sprink- 
lings were, as to their effect, "purifying;" and 
as he expresses this last idea by the " unmistak- 
able" word "katharizo," which he uses inter- 
changeably with "baptize" (as present in its 
derivative noun), he thereby puts it beyond all 
reasonable doubt that the "diverse baptisms" 
here mean " diverse purifications." 

To this, however, it has been rejoined, that 
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" it is no more proved that the purifications and 
the sprinklings are the ' baptisms/ than it is 
proved that ^ey are the 'meats and drinks:'" 
Ld it is asked, Vy may not these sprinkli^s 
be the * carnal ordinances' which the Apostle 
distinguishes from the 'diverse baptisms'?" I 
answer, the Apostle does not distinguish the 
" carnal ordinances " from the " diverse bap- 
tisms." On the contrary, he identifies them. 
The best critical authorities reject the second 
"and" in verse 10; the efiect of which, of course, 
is to bring the phrase, " carnal ordinances" (or 
more literally, "ordinances of the flesh"), into 
immediate connection with the " baptisms," and 
other things named, as a descriptive appendage, 
setting forth their general character. By way of 
illustration, he then specifies a variety of purifi- 
cations by « sprmkling." These sprinklings were, 
of course, ablutions : and iust as clearly the bap- 
tisms of ;erse 10 were ablutions. Thie sprink- 
ling ablutions were "diverse," some being by 
water strewn with saciificial ashes, some by 
sacrificial blood; and just so the baptisms in 
verse 10 are called "diverse" or different. What 
but the exigencies of an untenable theory could 
keep any one from discerning this correspondency 1 
The only word in verse 10 that names ablutions 
is the word " baptisms," and yet, strange to say, 
this is the one word, above all, which Dr. Carson 
declares has nothing whatever to do with the 
" sprinkling " ablutions that follow ! 

And why do they take that ground? Just 
because of that word * ' sprinkling. " Only imagine 
that instead of it there had stood the word " im- 
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merse," and say if there would have been a proof 
text in the whole Bible which our Baptist friends 
oould and wOuld have appealed to more tri- 
umphantly as proving that baptism is immersion, 
and immersion baptism. Even if the rejected 
"and" in verse 10 were to keep its place, the force 
of the connection would be in no way abated. 

But an opponent follows me to Num. xix. — 
the place referred to in Heb. ix. 13, 14 — and 
after citing from it a few cases of " washing " 
and "bathing," he expresses surprise that I 
" should make no particular reference to these 
verses." I made no particular reference to them 
for the reasons following : — 

First, the Apostle, in Heb. ix., makes no par- 
ticular reference to them. He mentions only 
the public ministerial "sprinklings," without any 
allusion to the private bathings. With the 
sprinklings, then, not the bathings, I had alone 
to do. 

Again, it was the sprinklings, and not the bath- 
ings, that constituted the proper purifications. 
This the Apostle, in Heb. ix., repeatedly declares. 
What " sanctified the unclean to the purifying 
of the flesh," was not the washing of his clothes 
and person, which was a mere Jmode, but his 
sevenfold "sprinkling with the ashes of the 
heifer." (Yer. 13.) Hence, as we have already 
noticed, the very significant expression, "sprinkled 
FROM," as eqmvalent to "punfied from." Thus, 
vdth allusion both to the sprinkling and the 
bathing of " the unclean," the Apostle says, in 
the very next chapter, "having our hearts 
sprvnkUd fbom an evil conscience, and our bodies 
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washed with pure water." So in Num. xix. 
The ^nnklings are there expressly called the 
purifications. If neglected, the man remained 
unclean, because '^ the water of separation hath 
not been sprinkled upon him: he is unclean." 
(Ver. 13-20.) So also with the sprinklings of 
blood in Heb. ix. : they are caUed a "purgation," 
a "purification." (Ver. 19-23.) These persons, 
places, and things were purified, not by immer- 
sion in the ashes, or m the blood, but by being 
sprinkled with the cleansing element ; and there 
is no mention in this context of purification by 
any other mode. Strikingly confinnatory of i 
this is the law of the leper. Directly after his 
sevenfold sprinkling, the priest " pronounced him 
clean, and let the living bird loose " to symbolize 
the fact. Washing and other things followed, 
but it was the sevenfold sprinkling that consti- 
tuted his proper purification. Hence, too, among 
more general terms, that modal word "sprijakle" 
often represents purification : for example, " I 
will sprinkle clean water upon you " — ^meaning 
the Holy Spirit : " He (the Messiah) shall 
sprinkle (or purify) many nations." On the same 
principle, the blood of Jesus is called " the blood 
of sprinicling" being the element that purifieth 
or " cleansed from all sin." 

Purther, and to take lower ground, even had 
the Apostle referred to some of these bathings as 
purifyings, it was enough for us to show that he 
also calls " sprinklings" purifyings, and includes 
them here in his " diverse baptisms," which is all 
we need to prove, for then baptism will not 
mean always and only immersion. 
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Finally, will our Baptist friends tell us on what 
ground they call even these bathings immersions? 
I answer beforehand, that around they haVe none. 
The « four different 'inune^ons " ilej diBcover 
in Num. xix. are four different imaginations — 
except the dipping of the hyssop, which is nothing 
to the purpose, and which nobody denies. To 
call the washing of the person an immersion, is 
merely to assert without proof, and in the face 
of proof. To bathe or wash is in no case, and 
nowhere, synonymous with to immerse; least of 
all in the case of ancient and Oriental bathings. 
When Dr. Carson says that '•' immersion is almost 
always the way of bathing," he merely imports 
English associations into the question ; and his 
language, though qualified, is still too strong. But 
in the East bathing was almost always done by 
pouring. Such was the bath of Ulysses in the 
palace 'of Circe, as described in the Tenth Book 
of th^ Odyssey. He is described as going into 
it and coming out of it; and yet the bath itself 
was by pouring. In Dr. Smith's Dictionary 
of Cheek and Roma/n Antiquities, the writer of 
the article on "Baths" (Balneae) says, "On an- 
cient vases, on which persons are represented 
bathing, we never find anything corresponding 
to a modem bath, in which persons can stand 
or sit; but there is always a round or oval baain 
resting on a stand, by the side of which those 
who are bathing are represented standing un- 
dressed, and washing themselves." Such was 
the laver of the Greeks, even in their public 
baths ; and we know how Grecian customs over- 
flowed into Egypt and Asia Minor. Even among 
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the Romans shallow baths were common, at which 
people "sat down and washed themselves." (Ibid.) 
" The word baptistermm" says the writer above 
quoted, "is not a bath sufficiently large to im- 
merse the whole body, but a vessel, or lahrum^ 
oontaining cold water for pouring over the head." 
Ancient Egypt, with which Israel had such close 
relation, bears decisive testimony to the same 
effect; for a painting in an ancient tomb at 
Theb«j, described by Sir J. G. Wilkinson, repre- 
sents a lady at a bath, with four attendants, one 
of whom "pours water from a vase over her 
head." (Yol. iii., p. 388.) Modem Oriental bath- 
ings present the same general features. 

The classic "laver" and "baptistery," then, 
were mere basins. But it is IJie same Greek 
word which the Septuagint translators apply to 
the brazen laver of Exod. xxx., where we read 
(verse 19), " Aaron and his sons shall wash their 
hands and their feet thereat" (Greek, " there<mt ") 
— the water being drawn from the laver into a 
smaller vessel for this end. Compare 2 Ki. iii. 
11, where Elisha is said to have " poured water 
on the hands of Elijah." Also Ezek. xvi 9, 
where the " washing with water " no more im- 
plies immersion than does the " anointing with 
oil " that is mentioned along with it. Even Dr. 
Carson is constrained to admit that the word 
bathing is too general to be synonymous with 
inmiersion; while, interpreted by Oriental custom, 
it for the most part indicates something else. 
Thus the above appeal to the Levitical bathings 
utterly fails. Even if they had been immersions, 
the appeal would still have been devoid of signi- 
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ficance. But that they were is a pure assuinp- 
tion. There is no proof that they were. All the 
evidence goes to prove that they were not. And 
thus the "diverse baptisms " of Heb. ix. 10 stand 
afi a tower of adamant, against which all immer- 
sionist argument can but dash itself into spray. 

Naa/man Baptizing in the Jordan, (2Ki. v. 10-14.) 

From these Levitical baptisms the transition 
will be natural to 2 Ki. v. 10-14, where Naaman 
is said to have " dipped himself seven times in 
Jordan," or " baptized himself," as it stands in 
the Greek of the Septuagint version. "Ah, 
then, here at least you are fairly caught," some 
one says; "for what Bible reader doubts that 
Naaman immersed himself in the Jordan ] " Not 
very many perhaps ; and even if we had to yield 
this text, it would be no loss to us, and no gain 
to the immersionist, any more than the three 
solitary towers were to Jerusalem, after the rest 
of it had fallen. But so far from yielding the 
text, we claim it as on our side. We do not ask 
you to decide the matter just now. Only keep 
your mind open till you have therein steeped 
and well digested the few considerations we are 
about to submit. But let us first quote the 
entire passage, signalizing the important terms. 
" And Elisha sent a messenger unto him, saying. 
Go and wash in Jordan seven times, and thy 
flesh shaU come again to thee, and thou shalt be 
clean. But Naaman was wroth, and went away, 
and said. Behold, I thought. He will surely come 
out to me, and stand, and call on the name of 
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the Lord his Grod, and sPrUce his hand over the 
place, and recover the leper. Are not Abana 
and Fhai'par, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel 1 may I not wash in them, 
and be clean? So he turned and went away in 
a rage. And his servants came near, and spake 
unto him, and said, My father, if the prophet had 
bid thee do some great thiug, wouldest thou not 
have done it? how much rather then, when he 
saith to thee, Wash, and be clean ] Then went 
he down, and dipped himself seven times in 
Jordan, according to the saying of the man of 
God : and his flesh came again like imto the flesh 
of a little child, and he was clean." 

ITie considerations we have to submit on this 
passage, in bar of the too common and too easy 
belief that Naaman dipped himself wholly in the 
Jordan, though they have a hard barrier of pre- 
judgment to break through, will, we are confi- 
dent, commend themselves as decisive, if they be 
only candidly and patiently pondered. Strong 
when taken individually, they will be found, we 
think, irresistible when taken cumulatively; for 
which reason we will array them in detail. 

1. Although the Hebrew word tahaly here 
rendered "dipped," and which the Septuagint 
translators (of the Old Testament into Greek) 
have rendered by haptizo, undoubtedly does mean 
to dip, it is no less beyond reasonable doubt that 
it has also a more general meaning which has no 
i-eference to mode. The eminent lexicographer, 
Fuerst, in his great Hebrew Concordance, gives 
to tahal, as its flrst meaning, to wet, &c., and 
gives as its last meaning, to immerse. His order 
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of renderings is, " rigarre^ tingere, perfunderey inir 
mergere" " The Chaldee Targum," says Profes- 
sor Wilson, of Belfast, "marks no distinction 
whatever between the verbs" — ^to wit, the two 
verbs rachata and to&oZ, that answer to each 
other in this narrative, the former of which 
occurs thrice, and is rendered " wash;" while the 
latter occurs once, and is rendered "dipped." 
The same absence of distinction, he adds, is found 
in the ancient Syriac version, with this strong 
testimony in our favour, that the one term which 
it employs to nepresent the two Hebrew verbs in 
common, is one that confessedly denotes washing, 
or purifying in general, irrespective of mode, — as 
may be seen in the Syriac of Acts xvi. 38, " he 
toashed their stripes," and in other passages, 
such as Acts ix. 37 ; Heb. x. 32. The Vulgate, 
too, the translation of Jerome — the most learned 
ofihe Latin fathers, certainly their best Hebraist, 
who spent many years in Palestine to perfect him- 
self in those studies — ^uses in this passage the one 
generic word, "lavare," to represent both of the 
verbs, aword which simply means "to wash," with- 
out reference to mode. It is thus authoritatively 
established that even the Hebrew verb tabal, in 
addition to its modal meaning, to dip, has the 
generic meaning, to wash or purify, without 
reference to mode ; and we have here the testi- 
mony of some of the most authoritative of the 
ancient versions, that in this passage about 
Naaman it does bear this generic meaning, for 
they have understood and translated it as a mere 
equivalent to the other and corresponding verb, 
raehatSf which has a purely generic meaning. 

D 2 
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2. That these ancient translators are right in 
making no distinction between the two verbs is 
evident from the correspondency they bear to 
each other in the narrative. The verb rachais, 
meaning, in the general, to wash, is here used 
three times — first by Elisha, then by Naaman, 
and lastly by his servants (ver. 10, 12, 13) ; 
and when, immediately after, the very action 
meant by it is expressed by another word which 
demonstrably admits of the same generic render- 
ing, certainly the natural (I do not say the in- 
evitable) conclusion is that this latljer word (tabal) 
ought to be here taken as a mere equivalent of 
the companion verb. 

3. That the Septuagint or Greek translators 
viewed the matter thus, and took the verb tabal, 
in verse 14, to be as general in its import as the 
sister verb ra^chats in the three other verses, is 
to us clearly indicated by the very fact that they 
have rendered it by baptizo; for if they had 
understood it to express mode, pray how comes 
it that they have not rendered it by " bapto," as 
they do elsewhere in such cases, while they 
never, in these cases, render it by baptizo 1 The 
singularity of their procedure here is certainly 
significant; and the rational explanation of it 
would appear to be this : " Tahal " is not here 
rendered by " bapto," because primarily and com- 
monly "bapto" denotes mode; but by the more 
general term " baptizo," because the Greek trans- 
lators evidently judged that "tabal" is here 
used as equivalent to the sister verb "rachats," 
which means to wash, without reference to mode. 
Whether they were right or wrong in this, is of 
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no consequence to my argument ; for the singular 
exception ihey have made to their ordinary ren- 
■'Bering of " tabal," is fair philological proof that 
it was done for a reason, and that "baptize" and 
" bapto " are by no means interchangeable terms. 
To me it is very clear, for the reasons above 
given, and others to follow, that in making this 
discrimination between the use of " bapto " and 
" baptize;" and in selecting the latter term here 
to represent the Hebrew " tabal," as here occur- 
ring in its generic sense; while in all other cases 
they represent it by " bapto," because in all these 
other cases its sense is modal, the Greek trans- 
lators have evinced a sound and accurate dis- 
cernment, and have furnished us with a most 
valuable testimony to the wide gulf of difference 
that had already set in between the usage of 
bapto and that of baptize. In proof of this take 
one illustrative fact : — Hippocrates, the father of 
Medical Science, who flourished in the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, uses bapto about 150 times 
in the sense to dip, and baptize in this alleged 
sense but once, if the reading be correct; and 
even in this solitary case baptize could bear to be 
otherwise rendered. 

4. That this generic view of " tabal," which 
simply makes Naaman to have washed or purified 
himself, without any indication Of mode, is strictly 
correct, receives further corroboration from the 
fact that Naaman's leprosy was local, not imi- 
versal ; for in verse 1 1 he speaks of " the place" 
or part affected. What need, then, was there 
here for a total immersion ] 

5. Naaman evidently expected only a local 
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application, for in verse 1 1 he mutters his discon- 
tent that the prophet himself did not come out 
to him, " and sl/nke his hand over the place, to 
recover the leper." 

6. This was literally the mode of action in the 
Levitical law of the leper, for the priest struck 
the hyssop bimch, previously dipped, over the 
pei-son or part affected, in the act of "sprinkling." 

7. Add to this the expression " seven times," 
in the charge given him by Elisha, which sounds 
very like the Levitical law of the leper; to which, 
therefore, it would appear the prophet made the 
proud Syrian virtually conform. That law will 
be found in Lev. xiv. 7. * It enjoined the priest 
with the hyssop branch to " sprinkle upon him 
that is to be cleansed from his leprosy seven 
times" This clearly determines the mode. To 
say that Naaman's ablution corresponded to the 
leper's bathing after cure is of no avail; for 
Naaman's sevenfold ablution clearly identifies 
itself with the sevenfold sprinkling which con- 
stituted the proper ceremonial cleansing. The 
subsequent personal washing was not "seven 
times;" nor is there the least evidence that even 
it was done by immersion, while there is much 
evidence to the contrary. There is the evidence 
above given, proving that Oriental bathings were 
not generally done by immersion ; and with this 
the words of Lev. xiv. 8 are in perfect liarmony,- 
" He that is to be cleansed shall wash his clothes, 
and shave off all his hair, and wash himself in 
water, that he may be clean." Even here, then, 
m this text, baptism means purification; and the 
mode was by sprinkling, not by dipping. Naaman 
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needed no other dipping than to dip his hand, or 
any suitable instrument, into the waters of the 
Jordan, and " strike " them seven times over the 
leprous part. 

JvdUh Baptizing at tlie Fountain, (Judith xii. 7.) 

I am now about to quote the Apocrypha — not, 
of course, for its teachings, but just as our friends 
quote the classics, for its testimony on the word 
"baptize;" and, being written in Hellenistic 
Greek, it is a most competent witness. The first 
place is Judith xii. 7, where we are told that 
Judith, in the camp of Holofemes, went out, by 
permission, " towards the morning watch," into 
the valley of Bethulia, and " washed herself in 
(literally, *^ baptized herself at") a fountain of 
water by the camp." A clear case of immersion, 
avers Dr. Carson. A clear case, many will think, 
in which immersion was impossible; for (1.) 
Judith was "in the camp," in view of the "guard ;" 
watched therefore both in the literal and the 
military sense — circumstances these, surely, little 
propitious for the practice of self-immersion by a 
female. (2.) The place was." a fountain by the 
camp." As " a fountain," it is not suggestive of 
facilities for total immersion. As a fountain " by 
a camp," it is suggestive of more restricted and 
precious uses for the army, which would combine 
^\'ith considerations of delicacy to forbid to Judith 
that immersion indulgence. (3.) The preposition 
here used (which is not in or into, but at) sufli* 
ciently proves that there was no immersion in 
the case. (4.) Judith simply conformed to the 
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Jewish custom of ceremonial purification before 
prayer, by washing the hands, or by springing 
— a custom to which the Apostle sdlndes "when 
he says, 1 Tim. iL 8, '' I will therefore that men 
jyray everywhere, lifting up holy hands^ Here, 
again, very clearly, baptism means jmriflcationy 
and that by a mode other than by inmiersion. 

To these considerations, when we first urged 
them, the greatly moderated reply was given that 
Judith's immersion, in those circumstances, ''was 
not impossible" — a statement in which we of 
course readily concur. The preposition also, after 
a pass or two, was conceded, as well it might; for 
in the original it is not en or eia, but epi, with 
the genitive, which means at, or over, or upon, 
but certainly not m, as may be seen, for example, 
in Winer's Grcmmuur of the Neuo Teatomient Dic- 
tion, p. 392 (Edinburgh, 1859). "With the 
genitive case," says Dr. Donaldson, "e/n denotes 
superposition vnth separation" (New Cratyhis, 
p. 322.) This definition excludes immersion, 
but admirably fits the attitude of Judith bend- 
ing over the Bethulian fountain, and ceremonially 
purifying herself with its water before prayer. 

While the preposition is conceded to us as 
lAeaning iU, rather than in, it is still contended 
that this makes nothing against immersion, it 
being quite congruous to say that Judith bap- 
tized at the fountain, though the meaning be 
that she immersed herself in it. Unprejudiced 
judges will, we are sure, think the opposite. And 
when they further take into account the con- 
siderations adduced above, they will reject that 
immersion interpretation as wholly inadmissible. 
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To concede to the preposition epi its proper sense 
of €U, is practically to renounce all claim on Judith 
as a wi^ess to immersion. 

This concession, however, is not mad^ without 
a grudge, and even a parting protest. Consider- 
ing its importance, this is not to be wondered at; 
and as it is a point on which, in fact, our immer- 
sionist brethren hold out as long and as stoutly 
as they can, it may be well to follow them here 
into their final stronghold. The protest referred 
to was made to me by an opponent in the follow- 
ing terms :—" Among many passages in which the 
preposition in question is rendered in, even when 
followed by the genitive, it may suffice that I 
refer to the following (Rev. v. 13), * And every 
creature which is in {epi) heaven, and on {epi) 
the earth, and such as are in {epi) the sea, even 
all that are in {en) them.' Here epi and en are 
used interchangeably, confirming, as other pas- 
sages do, the view advanced by Dr. Carson, that 
epi is often used where en would not be inappro- 
priate." We totally dissent from this position. 
To make epi interchangeable with en, is, as nearly 
as possible, to make as free with the known fac^ 
of the Greek language, as to make vpon inter- 
cliangable with-m would be to revolutionize the 
Queen's English. That there are many passages 
in w^hich epi is translated in is beyond dispute; 
but whoever will turn them up will see that these 
prove nothing to the purpose. The in in these 
cases has on or ov&r behind it — ^for example, to 
reign "m Judaea" — i,e,, over Judaea; "m the 
earth " — i, e,, on or over the earth ; " w a charger" 
— i, e,f0n9k charger; ^Hnto good ground" — i. e,, on 
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good ground; " in or tTUo the mountains " — i. e., 
on the mountains; sitting "m a throne" — t.e., on 
a throne ; " in the clouds of heaven" — i. e., on the 
clouds (compare Rev. xiv. 14); "m a bed!* — i.e., 
on a bed ; "tnurting in" — i. e., trusting on; '*in 
the plain "^-^. e., on the plain ; " written in the 
heaii;," "in the forehead" — i.e., written on; 
"rejoicing in" "comforted in" — i.e.f rejoicing 
oveTf contorted over (compare 1 Thess. iii. 7, 
"Comforted over you"). And so in all other 
cases. 

The passage adduced (Rev. v. 13) is probably 
the strongest that could be got to support the 
Baptist position ; but it utterly fails to do so. 
Our translators, no doubt, after Luther and 
others, render it "m the sea;" but the most 
eminent of modem expositors and scholars pro- 
nounce this a mistranslation. Alford says, "And 
upon the sea, i.e., most probably, on the surface 
of the sea, meaning those sea animals which are 
regarded as being on the surface." Webster and 
Wilkinson interpret, " all over the sea." Robin- 
son, in his Dictionary, grotesquely enough, but 
all the more for this testifying to the native force 
of epif says, " On the bottom of the sea." Tregelles 
renders it, " On the sea." So does Rilliet : ^^Sur 
la mer." So does Dusterdieck (in Meyer) : "at^/" 
dem Meere — ^nieht in dem Meere. (Luth. v. a.) " 
So does De Wette : " auf dem Meere." Both 
these writers strongly affirm that the reference is 
to creatures not in the sea, but regarded as ttjxm 
it , or o^ it ; and they appeal to the very occurrence 
of both epi and en in this verse as proving that, 
instead of being interchangeable, they are totally 
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different. In this these authorities are clearly 
right ; for if the sacred writer could use epi three 
times in the verse, in each case meaning upon, 
he could have used it a fourth time also, if he 
had meant to convey the same shade of meaning. 
The grammarians are equally decided. Kiihner 
is strong on the point. So is Winer. He says, 
both of this preposition e^ and of this text, 
" Applied to waters, it may refer not merely to 
their surface (Rev. v. 13), tirt xiis S-aXao-cnjs, but 
also to their coasts or banks." 



a 



baptized from a Dead Body." (Ecclesiasticus 

xxxiv. 25.) 

The only other place in the Apocrypha in 
which the word baptizo occurs, is Ecclesiasticus 
xxxiv. 25 : '^ He that washeth himself after the 
touching of a dead body, if he touch it again, 
what availeth his washing 1 So it is with a man 
that fasteth for his sins, and goeth again and 
doeth the same." The first clause, literally 
rendered, is, '^ When one is baptized from a dead 
body." We have here a good moral lesson illus- 
trated by an allusion to the Levitical law already 
noticed, in Num. xix. 13, according to which the 
defiled person underwent a sevenfold sprinkling 
at the hands of the priest. This is one of the 
" diverse baptisms," or Old Testament pmificar 
tions, named in Heb. ix. 10, and the first of them 
that is there specified by the Apostle ; so that 
here, as well as there, it is called a '^ baptism," ia 
the general sense of d^pvayicaition ; and the mode 

E 
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is determined to have been by spn/nMing, not by 
immersion. 

To this it is rejoined (and it is the only thing 
in the shape of an answer that can be given), 
that the baptism here supposed was the private 
bathing, not the ministerial sprinkling by the 
priest. This is clearly wrong, and but for the 
impericHis- exigencies of a foregone conclusion, 
would never have been entertained. The bathing 
pleaded for was not the '^ baptism from the dead 
body," but a mere appendage to that baptism. 
The real '^ baptism from the dead body" was the 
sevenfold sprinkling by the hand of the priest. So 
the Levitical law sets forth ; and so, long after, 
did an apostle, writing to the Hebrews, declare. 
And so, it may safely be affirmed, every reader 
not pledged to the immersion view of baptizo 
through thick and thin, at once discerns. But 
even were it otherwise, and were we to concede 
that the baptism here supposed was not the minis- 
terial sprinkling, but merely the private bathing, 
this would not help the immersionist one iota ; 
for these self-ablutions, as we have shown above, 
were not necessarily, or generally, performed by 
immersion* 

Phcmsaic Baptisms. (Mark vii. 3, 4; Luke xL 

37, 38.) 

If we now return to the New Testament, we 
shall find ourselves in possession still of the same 
unbroken thread of truth in regard to the mode 
of the ancient baptisms, as uniformly practised by 
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the Jews. Two texts occur in the Gospels, in 
which express mention is made of these cere- 
monial purifications; and both are mentioned in 
connection with the Pharisees, who, we may be 
sure, would not be addicted to any " abridgment 
of baptism," and would not have consented to 
purify the body by sprinkling it in part, if it had 
been the custom of the fathers to immerse it as 
a whole. But ia. both of these places nothing 
can be more certain than that sprinkling, or 
affusion, was the mode ; and that immersion, in 
the circumstances, is, morally speaking, incon- 
ceivable. 

The first of these passages is in Mark vii. 3, 4, 
" For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except they 
Tvash their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradi- 
tions of the elders. And when they come from 
the market, except they wash (baptize) y they eat 
not. And many other things there be, which 
they have received to hold, as the washing (bap- 
tisms) of cups, and pots, brazen vessels, and of 
tables." Here, clearly, just as in the texts above 
considered, we have " baptisms " in the sense of 
pwrificcUions ; but in what model By immer- 
sioiil This was possible enough with " cups and 
pots ;" not impossible, though less probable, with 
" brazen vessels;" but what shall we say of the 
large matted couches (for such are the articles 
here meant by the word rendered " tables "), on 
which several persons reclined at full length at 
meals? — were they immersed? Believe it who 
can. The idea is preposterous. The purification 
was simply ceremonial, and was evidently done 
by sprinkling; for do we not read, in Heb. ix. 21, 
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I 

that Moses ''sprinkled both the tabernacle, and 
all the vessels of the ministry?" 

Strong as this word "preposterous" is, an 
opponent practically admits its applicability to 
the present case; but deems it enough to add, 
that he believes in the literal immersion of those 
couches, "because the historian says it." This 
of course means nothing more than that the 
historian uses the word "baptize," which, it is 
assumed, means only and always to dip. On 
the same hardy faith — ^not, however, of the his- 
torian, but of mistaken philology — a Baptist, 
we presume, could believe in the immersion of 
Mount Zion, rather than surrender his foregone 
conclusion on " baptizo." The very " preposter- 
ousness " of the idea that these couches were put 
under water, though it does not amount to an 
impossibility, is fair philological proof that surely 
here "baptize" means something else than to 
immerse. If this test is not to be admitted, 
then it is hard to see how varieties of significa- 
tion in the same vocable can be philologically 
made out. It ought to be used, indeed, witibi 
caution; but to resist its inferences up to the 
point when you are pressed with an absolute 
impossibility, amounts to a virtual prohibition of 
proper pldjological induction. Baptists them- 
selves freely apply this philological test; as when 
one of them says, See how this or that word would 
fit here, and repels what he thinks would reflect 
on the logic, and even sanity of inspired men. 
Suppose we were here to do the same. Affcer 
describing those large matted couches, on one 
of which several people reclined fiill length at 
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dinner, suppose I were to say, Try how immersion 
would fit here, and then to exclaim, "Stop!" and 
caution my readers against imputing such extrava- 
gances to the historian, I should be only doing, and 
with more reason, what that Baptist writer himself 
has done. And yet what anathemas would be 
launched upon me, if I were to be replied to in 
the spirit of the following language of Carson, as 
quoted by President Beecher: — "The couches 
were immersed, because the word has this sig- 
nification and no other." " To deny this is to 
give the lie to the insjHred narrators. The word 
used by the Holy Spirit signifies immersion, and 
immersion only." "In fact, to allege that the 
couches were not immersed, is not to decide on 
the authority of the word used, but, in opposition 
to this authority, to give the lie to the Holy 
Spirit.** Carson adds, that this way of conferring 
meaning on words is " grounded on infideHty." 
Again, " When the Holy Spirit employs words 
w^hcMse meanings are not reHshed, critics do not 
say .that he lies, but they say what is equal to 
this, that his words meaa what they cannot 
mean. This is a respectful way of calHng him 
a liar." 

This is not to inquire and to discuss, but simply 
to get angry, and curse. Such is the credulity, 
and such the intolerance of ritual dogmatism. 
It is of its very nature to engender this spirit, 
even in the best, and, on other points, the most 
liberal of men. And all to bolster up a piece of 
blxuidering philology t 

The second of these two examples of pharisaic 

e2 
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baptism occurs in Luke zi. 37, 38, " And as he 
spake, a certain Pharisee besought him to dine 
with him : and he went in, and sat down to 
meat. And when the Pharisee saw it, he mar- 
velled that he had not first tvashed {baptized) 
before dinner." Did the Pharisee really expect 
his guests to immerse themselves just " before 
dinner?" What ! Gould not a social meal be 
taken with a friend without a total immersion? 
To ask such a question is to answer it. Who 
sees not, on the very face of the narrative, that 
the part omitted by our Lord was a very easy 
and simple one, such as guests would perform 
quickly, and in ectch otheT^s presence, before 
''sitting down to meat?" It was plainly a 
ceremonial act, so that here, again, ''baptize" 
means to pu/rify, and that in a mode with which 
immersion had nothing to do. For such pur- 
poses, as we are expressly told in John li. 6, 
waterpots of a moderate size stood in the halls 
of Jewish houses, at which the inmates and 
guests might purify themselves — ^not by stepping 
into them, assuredly, and having a total immer- 
sion, but by taking of the water and washing 
their hands, or sprinkling their persons. One 
such immersion would have spoiled the water, 
for all ceremonially purifying purposes, to all the 
rest; but the idea of a man totally immersing 
himself in a jar, and that in a hall, yea, and in 
the presence of his host, is much too extravagant 
for grave confutation. 

Li reply to the foregoing question, Did the 
Pharisee really expect his guests to immerse 
themselves just before dinner) an opponent 
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could find nothing better to rejoin than this: 
" Verily likely not. But it is not at all incredible 
that a man so fond of ceremonials as the Pharisees 
were, expected that a distinguished person, such 
as our Lord was then reputed to be, would 
immerse himself before dinner. And this is all 
the narrative says." Such credulity is astonishing. 
Bid the Pharisee expect his distinguished guest 
to immerse himself wholly in water, in some 
place ready for the purpose, and where he (the 
Pharisee) could see whetiier he immersed himself 
or not ? And if a place for immersion there was, 
would it not be for all the guests, without dis- 
tinction ? And all those manifold immersions a 
needful preliminary for dinner ! Can any un- 
biassed reader peruse the narrative and not see 
that the Pharisee expected nothing more of Jesus 
than of any other guest; and that what he 
expected of his guests was some easy and simple 
ceremonial act of purification, which could be 
done quickly, €uid in each oik&r^B presencej before 
"sitting down to meat"] Moreover, Christ's 
superiority would more naturaUy dictate the 
expectation of a smaller, than of a more elab- 
orate purification. But enough. This tenacity 
of theory, and torture of texts, amply vindicate 
what we said, in the outset, of the importance 
of first dealing with immersionists on the word 
" baptizo ; " for, press them aa you may with cir- 
cumstantial difficulties, they will fall back on 
their philological theory, father it on inspired 
men, and then ask, " "Wlio art thou, man, that 
repliest against God V* 
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Baptized in the Cloud and in the Sea. (1 Cor. 

X. 1, 2.) 

The Apostle, in this passage, preludes a series 
of warnings, culled from the Old Testament, "with 
the following appropriate reminder : " Moreover, 
brethren, I would not that ye should be ignorant, 
how that all our fathers were under the cloud, 
and all passed through the sea; and were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea." 
The driffc of the passage manifestly is, that though 
all the Jewish fathera were baptismaUy or puri- 
fyingly separated from Egypt by the miraculous 
exodtLs, to their new and holy destination under 
Moses, that did not prevent judgment from 
descending on them when they sinned. This he 
directly illustrates by examples, and then points 
the moral to the Christian Church : " Now all 
these things happened unto them for ensamples, 
and they are written for our admonition, upon 
whom the ends of the world are come." (Ver. 11.) 

The clearest thing about this text is its total 
exclusion of the idea of immersion, for immersion 
was just what Israel was miraculously saved 
from. If there be an allusion to mode at all, 
that mode was certainly by sprinkling, either by 
their being besprayed from the watery walLs 
on either hand, or by " the clouds pouring out 
water," as the Psalinist tells us they on that 
occasion did, accompanied by thunder-peals. (See 
Ps. IxxviL 17.) But I am persuaded all these 
modal wranglings and imaginations over this text 
are wholly wide of the mark. To me, nothing 
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could well be more clear than that the Apostle 
means to say that Israel was " baptized," in the 
sense of being parifiedy or sanctifyingly separated 
from the abominations of Egypt, into the divine 
truths and duties to be delivered to them by 
Moses ; and that, in this process, first the glory- 
cloud was instrumental, and then the returning 
and whelming waters of the Red Sea, which 
separated Israel henceforth from Egypt, and 
which were thus far baptismal. The glory-cloud, 
as the narrative informs us, £mst interposed itself 
between the two hosts, with a face of gloom to 
Egypt and of brightness to Israel ; and then from 
Israel's rear it passed round to their front, and 
pioneered their way through the Ked Sea. The 
sea, by first opening a pathway to Israel, and then 
closing in to furnish a grave to the Egyptians, 
made the separation complete. Separation from 
the vile belongs to consecration, as truly as dedi- 
cation to the holy ; the former being the negative 
and retrospective, the latter the positive and 
prospective, aspect of the same baptismal or 
purifying change. This, without any reference 
to mode at all, appears to be the thing Paul here 
meant by the exodus-baptism of the fathers. It 
was baptism in the very sense we have been 
contending for, and have already amply estab- 
lished — the generic sense, to wit, of purification. 
And the baptismal or purifying inslrumentality 
employed in this case was the interposing and 
pioneering glory-cloud and the first cleaving 
and next returning and whelming waters of the 
Ked Sea, which two agencies effectually separated 
Israel from Egypt and its abominations, to its 
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consecrated destiny under Moses, as the " holj 
nation." 

But " unfortunately" for me, an opponent liere 
rejoins, no "shift" can avail ; " for if the reader 
will look at the passage, he will see that they 
were not baptized after they were out of the sea, 
and when the cloud and the sea came between 
them and the Egyptians, but ' in the cloud and 
in the sea.' The proper rendering is — ^and it is 
justified and demanded by the circumstances of 
the case — ' and were all immersed into Moses in 
the cloud and in the sea.' " This is bold ground. 
The words in the OTismsl, as every Greek scholar 
knows, r^j, with ^W-Ty, be rendered, 
"m the cloud and m the sea," or " by the cloud 
and by the sea." We choose the latter. If it is 
insisted on that we are wrong in this, and that 
"the proper rendering is w," and not "by" it 
will suffice to meet this assertion with a simple 
contradiction ; for no Greek "scholar needs to be 
told that the one rendering is, gramnutticaUy 
speaking, just as correct as the other. 

This my respected opponent was no doubt 
well aware of; and hence, in favour of the ren- 
dering in, he specially appeals to " the circum- 
stances of the case," which is perfectly fair. I 
make the same appeal in favour of the render- 
ing "by"; and for the reasons above given, I 
hold this view to be coherent, contextual, and 
beautiful. 

As for the circumstance, on which special stress 
is laid, " that they were not baptized after they 
were out of the sea," but prior to that, " in the 
cloud and in the sea," it in no way militates 
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against our W. This, indeed, is the veiy thing 
we affirm, with the one circumstantial difference, 
that we understand them to have been baptized 
hy the cloud and hy the sea, in the intelligible 
manner above explained ; whereas our friends 
xinderstand it to have been done '' in the cloud 
and in the sea,'' by a ^^ZMZ^i-double immersion, 
inferior and superior, which (as in the case of 
" the liquid grave ") I feel to be more than my 
imagination can well '' turn to shape," at least 
under any other character than that of an '^ airy 
nothing." 

For it is now time to put and press the ques- 
tion, Where, in this exodus-baptism, even as 
delineated by our Baptist brethren, is there any 
trace of immersion ? K, which I do not believe, 
there be here any allusion to mode at all, then, 
as above remarked, the sprinklers have the ad- 
vantage — ^for the fathers would be baptized by 
being besprayed from the watery barriers on 
either hand, and by "the clouds pouring out 
water," as the Psalmist, in the place above named, 
tells us they did actually, accompanied by thunder- 
storms. This was true sprinkling; but where was 
the immersion 1 There was no immersion of 
Israel " in the sea," for this was the very thing 
God worked a miracle to prevent. There was 
no immersion " in the cloud," for the cloud was 
not under them to dip into, but they "were 
under the cloud." It might fall on them; but 
they, for certain, could not fall into it. The 
word "overwhelmed," meaning overcanopied, 
might be natural; but certainly not the word 
" immersed." As the. element came over them, 
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they might be said to be "overwhelmed"; and 
this, if we chose to press it, would be an admir- 
able illustration of die significance of baptizo as 
here used; but as they did not fall into the 
element, they could not with any propriety be 
said to have been immersed. 

But it may be said, the words ought not to be 
pressed, as there is something left for the imagi- 
nation. Then let there be a little more modesty 
in pressing them into the field of argument. 
"We have no wish to interfere with the function 
of imagination, which is stronger pinioned in 
some men than in others ; but the same imagi- 
nation that finds immersion in this text, might 
enable its subject to find it any misty day, — ^for 
example, in the broad walk of a public park, 
with a wall of trees on either hand, surmounted 
by a thick cloud; or in the case supposed by 
Dr. Wardlaw, of a man walking between two 
tanks, with another tank overhead. 

TJie Baptism of Suffering, (Isai. xxi. 4 ; Luke xiL 

50; Mark x. 38.) 

We have now well nigh exhausted our exami- 
nation of the Scripture usage of baptizo, apart 
from its connection with the Christian ordinance, 
which is the point in dispute. Only three texts 
now remain, which we shall take together, as 
" baptize " or " baptism " occurs in all of them 
in its figurative sense: — Isai. xxi. 4, "Eearfulness 
affiighted me;'' this in the Septuagint version is 
" Iniquity haptizea me " — i. e., evidently, over- 
whelms me, or falls, in its consequences, as £rom 
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a wrathful vial upon me. The other two texts 
are Luke xii. 50, '^ I have a baptism to be bap- 
tized with; and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished !" and Mark x. 38, '' Can ye drink 
of the cup that I drink of? and be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with?" In both 
these texts our Lord makes an awful and affect- 
ing allusion to his sufferings, which are evidently 
considered as /ailing overwhelmingly/ upon him. 
Nothing is more express than the tenor of Scrip- 
tural language in relation to wrath or suffering. 
" I will pour out my wrath," is a mode of speech 
which we can trace from Moses, through all the 
prophets. The dreaded and terrible element is 
constantly represented as poured out, and as 
falling on its object with overwhelming effect. 
The passage in Mark is very parallel to another. 
Rev. xiv. 10, " The same shall drinJc of the wine 
of the wrath of God, which Vapoured out without 
mixture into the cup of his indignation." Here, 
as in Mark, we have two illustrations; first, that 
of a poison " cup " to be poured in or quaffed to 
the bitter dregs; secondly, of a terrible element 
"poured out," and falling on the person with 
overwhelming effect. This sense of baptism is 
alike classic and Hellenistic; and it has nothing 
to do with the idea of immersion. • 

Li fact, the two renderings which the learned 
Ast, in his great Platonic Lexicon, to which he 
devoted the labours of a life, places first in order 
under the word "baptizo," — ^namely, obruo, op- 
primOy to overwhelm, to oppress, — ^wouldfit admir- 
ably into these solemn texts in Isaiah and the 
Gospels. In one of these classic instances, a 

F 
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little boy ia described as " baptized with ques- 
tions," which evidently means " overwhelmed 
with questions;" and so Liddell and Scott, as 
well as Ast, translate it. Chrysostom and Justin 
speak of persons as " baptized by drunkenness" — 
that is, as overwKelmried by it; and the former 
describes persons as ^^ baptized by numerous 
waves of business from all sides" — ^that is, over- 
whelmed by them. These figurative instainces, 
and very particularly the last, correspond to the 
literal use of the word by Aristotle and Diodorus 
Siculus when they desc^be plante aad aninuUs 
as baptized, that is overwhelmed, by returning 
tides and floods. Josephus describes a rush of 
banditti into Jerusalem as '^ baptizing the city," 
by which he could only mean, overwhelmfdng it; 
and he further uses, as an equivalent expression, 
the apt phrase of their being "pov/red vpon " the 
resident population like an overwhelming flood. 

Some writers explain the baptism our Lord 
here contemplates in a different way. Pirie, in 
his able Dissertation on Baptism (Perth, 1786), 
says, "As Aaron was first baptized with water, 
thin mth oil, and finally with blood, after wHch 
he was fully consecrated; so Jesus was first 
baptized with water, then, with the Spirit, the 
holy oil, and now, says he, 'I am anxious to 
have my last baptism performed, which must be 
by my own blood.' He was duly made perfect 
by sufferings. This finished his consecration." 
For various reasons, which we do not stop to 
marshal, we cannot accept this view; but it is 
one which, equally with the view we prefer, 
entirely excludes immersion. 
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Returning to what we regard as the proper 
view, let us see how it is met. To the foregoing 
reasonings an opponent rejoins, "It is true that 
the wrath is ^poured out J It is true that it ^faUa 
overwhelmingly;^ but it is also true that the 
sufferer, who is the subject of the baptism, is * imr 
merged* in it, just as water may be poured into 
the b|^.th in which you immerse yourself." Now 
this last thing, very clearly to me, is precisely 
that which, under the conditions supposed, is not, 
and cannot be true. It is a futile attempt to fuse 
two separate acts into one, namely, pouring water 
into a bath, and then immersing oneself therein. 
But this, besides being impossible, has no par- 
allelism to the present case, which is not one of 
pouring into a bath, but of pouring upon a person. 
This is the one only act in the case; and it is 
called a "baptism." Whether this baptism, or 
overwhelming, goes the length, of enveloping the 
person all over with the element, or stops short 
of that, is not said, and is wholly immateriaL 
If it does not, it is as truly a baptism as if it 
did. K it does, then it renders ^e act of im- 
mersion impossible, for it supersedes and fore- 
closes it — ^there being nothing more clear than 
that a person must first be otUside of a thing 
before he can be dipped into it. In either case 
immersion is wholly excluded. 

The attempt to fuse two not merely different 
but opposite acts into one, — ^first the act of an 
element falling upon a person, and next the act 
of the person falling into the element, — and then 
expressing both by the word "baptize," after 
teUing us that in universal Greek the word has 
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but one meaning, and that that one meaning is 
to dip, — ^has in it a wealth of absurdity almost 
transcending belief. But it is not dij£cult to 
account for. There a/re cases in which " baptize," 
beyond all cavil, does mean to overwhelm. These 
texts are such cases. They are not solitary ex- 
amples. Even in the classics, as we have already 
seen, such uses of baptizo occur with a clearness 
and a fe^uency which warrant German lexicoffra- 
phers tojive to the verb, as ite principal meai^g, 
" to overwhelm, to oppress." Total envelopment 
in the element is not at all essential to the over- 
whelming act thus expressed by "baptize," and 
is even distinguished from it in the well known 
Sibylline verse, in which "baptizo," in the sense 
of overwhelming, stands expressly distinguished 
from "duno," in the sense of immersion. It was 
cases like these that wrung from the learned 
Gale the fatal admission l£at "baptizo" does 
not necessarily denote the dipping act, "but 
in general a thing's being under water, no 
matter how it comes so, whether it is put 
into the water, or the water comes over it." 
Here, by the confession of a learned Baptist, 
"baptizo" has too "general" a meaning to be 
reducible to one exclusive mode; and that, even 
among the classics, it may as well denote water 
falling upon a person, as a person falling into 
water. In administering Christian baptism, the 
former is our mode, the latter that of our Bap- 
tist brethren. By their own confession, "bap- 
tizo" fits both. They insist on submersion indeed; 
but baptizo refuses to sustain them in this exclu- 
sive demand. The thoughtful reader will now 
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see how naturally haptizo came to acquire its 
generic sense a« applied to the Christian ordi- 
nance. Why, after they are obliged to concede 
so much, will not our Baptist brethren be con- 
tent with a share, instead of a monopoly of 
"baptizo," and practise immersion if they will, 
but without pronouncing all others unbaptizedl 

"Baptizo " in Classic Greek, 

Having had occasion, under the peculiar classes 
of texts just considered, to make illustrative 
use of the classics, this seems the fittest place 
to introduce what little we mean to say in 
regard to the classic usage of baptizo. On this 
we shall neither dwell long nor lay much stress. 
We have already made it plain that it is not 
classic usage, but Hellenistic usage, that is to 
determine the sense in which we are to under- 
stand baptizo; this Hellenistic dialect of Greek 
being that in which the New Testament was 
written, and into which, some time before, the 
Old Testament had been translated. If this 
Hellenistic usage be clear, no matter what the 
classic usage may have been. No Baptist scholar 
challenges the accuracy of our translators in 
rendering a certain Greek word in the New 
Testament " to justify," though in classic Greek 
that same word means "to condemn;" for they 
know that from a common judicial root-meaning 
these two u«es grew up and took opposite direc- 
tions. So may it have been with baptizo. Even 
were we to concede that in classic usage it 
always means to dip, this would be no gain to 

f2 
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the Baptist, and no loss to us; for we liave 
already seen that in Hellenistic sacred usage it 
means something very different ; and as this is 
the sole usage we have here to do with, that 
settles the question. 

But we are very flEir, indeed, from conceding 
that, even in Classic Greek, the word baptizo 
means only to dip. So far is this from being its 
only classic use, it is easy to trace its transition 
to the generic usage of later times. Besides its 
modal meaning, a more general use is not only 
traceable, but very prominent among the classics. 
Very rarely, in fact, do they employ it with the 
modal construction usual in the case of ''bapto." 
Its most common meaning among the classics 
would appear to be, "to overwhelm," either in 
the literal or metaphorical sense. Hence a great 
scholar, while he gives to "bapto" the primary 
meaning to immerse, gives to "baptizo" the pri- 
mary meaning of obruo, opprvmOf to averwhelmy 
to oppress. Instead of meaning ordt/ to dip, 
"baptizo," according to this high authority, does 
not even priTmmly mean to dip. 

The truth is, the word baptizo is not of 
frequent occurrence among the classics, being 
scores of times more frequent among the ecclesias- 
tical writers. In a large proportion of the classic 
instances in which it does occur, its best trans- 
lation would be the word "overwhelm." Dr. 
Carson, indeed, is ever ready, in refractory 
cases, to fall back on metaphor, and commend its 
poetic beauty; but such resorts are easily seen 
through. Dr. Crale tried hard to save the ex- 
clusively modal meaning of "baptizo," but in 
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vain. His words, above cited, imply nothing 
short of an entire surrender. Dr. Gale knew 
the classics, and felt he could not say less. The 
leek is evidently hard to swallow, and needs 
many words to urge it down; but the pith of 
the extract lies in these words : — ^baptizo may not 
mean "putting a thing under water," but merely 
"water coming over it." It is hard for our 
immersionist friends to make this admission; 
but it is inevitable. This concession, however, 
costs thein dear. It demonstrates that "baptize" 
is actually used, even among the classics, to 
denote the coming of the element upon the objecty 
and not the dipping of the object into the elemenL 

The particular passages in which it has this 
generic meaning, it is wholly unnecessary to cite. 
We are no way dependent upon them. They 
have, however, an illustrative interest and value 
which, had our limits not been so straitened, 
might have rewarded their citation. In one of 
these passages, Aristotle, describing certain sea 
growths on the Spanish coast, says that at low 
tide they are exposed, but at full tide are bap- 
tized — ^that is, overwhelmed. They were baptized, 
in other words, not by being dipped into the 
element, but by the element coming upon them. 

A very similar use of the word occurs in 
Diodorus Siculus, who says, " The greater num- 
ber of the land animals, overtaken by the river, 
perish, being baptized,^* that is, overwhelmed. In 
another passage, soldiers in their armour are 
described as baptized, that is, overwhelmed, by a 
violent current that falls upon them. In another 
of these classic passages, the Sybil says, " As a 
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bladder thou mayest be baptized, but thou canst 
not dip," or be submerged ; that is, thou mayest 
be besprayed and overwhehned, but canst not 
sink in the deep. In spite of all that Dr. Car- 
son and others urge to the contrary, the very 
baptism here described is one from which both 
the metaphor and the meaning entirely exclude 
the idea of immersion. From this sense of over- 
whelming it is easy to trace the figurative use 
of baptizOf as meaning to oppress, dz;c., according 
to the usage in Plato ; and also the later generic 
usage in sacred Greek to denote a rite in which, 
as we know from other sources, the element falls 
upon the subject, not the subject into the element. 
As further significant of this, very few are the 
instances which immersionists are able to pro- 
duce of baptize with the preposition eis ; and all 
are from later writers, with the solitary exception 
of the dubious passage from Hippocrates alluded 
to above. 

But this overwhelming, our friends rejoin, is 
simply in order to the real baptism, or immer- 
sion. This we emphatically deny. The over- 
whelming in ell these cases is itself the baptism ; 
nor is there need, or hint, of any subsequent act 
of dipping to complete the idea. We have been 
challenged to explain " how much less than 'total 
envelopment* will suffice" to constitute an "over- 
whelming." There is not the least call to concern 
ourselves with this demand ; but we may answer, 
in passing :—Ab much or as little as you like, 
provided the element comes with a certain force, 
or suddenness, upon you. " A few drops," of 
course, would not; but a shower bath might, 
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though no submersion followed, not to say im- 
mersion, even to the extent of the ankles. The 
material thing for us is that, even in classic 
usage, we j&nd baptisms that were wettings, or 
overwhelmings, but in no sense dippings,— bap- 
tisms in which the person or thing was not 
dipped into the element, but the element fell 
upon them. Thus, even on classic ground itself, 
the great stronghold of immersionists, we can 
fairly meet the challenge, that if the sprinkler 
" can adduce but one passage where haptizo can- 
not mean * to dip,' or * immerse,' he establishes 
his point." On these terms, we have established 
our point. 

The Syriac rendering of " Baptizo.^* 

One of the strongest conceivable arguments 
in favour of our view of "baptize" is to be 
found in a particular usage to which, as yet, I 
have made no allusion. We are apt unreflect- 
ingly to assume, from its occurrence in the 
original Greek of the four Gospels, that " bap- 
tizo " was the identical word used by John the 
Baptist and our Lord. But very clearly it was 
not; for the language at that time spoken in 
Palestine was a modification of the ancient He- 
brew, closely resembling the Syriac. Now the 
oldest version of the New Testament is the 
Syriac, which is believed to have been made in 
the first century. It is therefore in the highest 
degree probable that the Syriac translators would 
employ the very term to denote baptism which 
had been employed by John the Baptist, Christ, 
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and the Apostles, in their vernacular Syro- 
Chaldaic, and which would be well known 
throughout Palestine and the adjacent provinces 
of Syria. What word, then, do the Syxiac 
translators employ? A word meaning to dip? 
No. The Syriac, of course, has such a word : 
but never once in that venerable version is it 
used to denote baptism. Instead of it, the word 
used is the verb "to stand," in the Aphel, or 
causative conjugation (corresponding to the Hi- 
phel in Hebrew); so that the Syriac — and there- 
fore probably the original — word "to baptize" 
means literally and primarily " to cause or make 
to stand." However this may be explained, it 
goes directly against the immersionist. If it is 
to be explained modally, it will prove that the 
mode of baptism was not to immerse the subject, 
but to make him stand (as is represented in 
ancient pictures), and have the baptismal ele- 
ment poured on his head. In this case, we mav 
discern a peculiar significance in the words Jf 
the Syrian disciple Ananias, when he said to 
Paul, " Arise, and be baptized." K it is to be 
explained more generally in the sense of " con- 
stituting," " confirming," or conferring a recog- 
nized standing, it is no less fatal to the immer- 
sionist theory; for then it is a generic term, 
without reference to mode, which the Syriac 
translators (after the inspired men whose word 
we assume it probable they adopted) did not 
deem it of the slightest consequence to indicate. 
This is an argument not much used in the 
Baptismal controversy, as popularly conducted ; 
but it is one whose force wiU appear the more 
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it is pondered, and which the immersionist will 
find it a hard task to explain away. 

ResuU on JBaptizo, 

We have nowr, after defining and disencum- 
bering the ground of inquiry in regard to Bap- 
Tizo, examined in detail all the texts in Sacred 
and Apocryphal Greek other than those relating 
to the point in dispute, — ^the Christian rite of 
baptism, — ^in which the word occurs, and availed 
ourselves of certain side-lights in classic and 
Syriac usage, and we have found their testimony 
to be positive aud express against the Immersion 
theory. That theory is that "biaptize" means 
always to dip. And what have we found? Not 
a mere stray text or two, in which " baptize " 
means something else — ^though this would have 
fatally breached the Immersion stronghold ; but 
we have found that it does and must mean 
something other than to immerse, in every text 
in which it occurs — ^unless, indeed (which is 
surely very unlikely), the texts left in abeyance 
relating to the Christian ordinance of baptism, 
and to the baptism of the Spirit, should prove to 
be exceptions. If they be, it must be for other 
and better reasons than the meaning of the word 
"baptize." We have found that, in its literal 
use, the word " baptism," in sacred usage, has a 
general sense, akin to that of purification ; while 
the connection, in every instance, determines 
the mode to have been by sprinkling. In its 
figurative use, as we have also seen, it quite as 
little fisivours the idea of immersion. 
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When I am summoned, then, to get myself 
immersed, on pain of being held imbaptized, I 
answer : — ^You have no warrant whatever for 
such ritual dogmatism. 

I might answer, further : — ^You have no war- 
rant in sacred usage — ^no, not even in baptizo — 
for getting yourselves immersed; but that is your 
own matter ; and as I by no means hold that 
" the mode is the ordinance," I have no zealous 
desire to disturb a brother in so innocent a case. 

"We are now free to examine, on equal terms 
with our Baptist brethren, the circumstances of 
the New Testament baptisms. If these really 
favour immersion, I will adopt it, notwithstand- 
ing all that I have said in this discussion. If 
they do not, no appeal to " baptizo," in a strait, 
will be of any avail; for I now claim to hold 
the baptizo citadel to be level with the ground. 

If no cause be shown to the contrary, I will 
claim to transfer to the New Testament baptisms 
the principles, in so far as applicable, which, in 
the foregoing investigation, we have found to 
obtain in the Old Testament baptisms, and to 
feel myself not only free, but boimd to accept 
the guidance of these last in the matter of mode. 

And just to show what warrant we have for 
this, and to clinch the whole of the foregoing 
argument, let me request the reader carefully to 
consider John iiL 25, 26, — " Then there arose a 
question between some of John's disciples and the 
tfews about pubiftikg. And they came unto 
John, and said unto him, Eabbi, he that was 
with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest 
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witness, behold, the same baptizeth, and all 
men come to him." Connect with these two 
verses the other two that immediately precede, 
which make mention of Christ baptizing in 
Judsea at the same time that John was baptiz- 
ing at -^non, and it will not, we think, be 
rationally possible to doubt that the two words 
we have put in small capitals refer to one and the 
same thing. The "purifying," about which the 
debate arose, was just the " baptizing," in which 
John and his Master were simultaneously en- 
gaged. This is proved not only by the gram- 
matical correspondency of the words, but by the 
intrinsic logic of the incident they describe. The 
very circumstances narrated, — namely, that John 
a.7 Jesus were baptizing 'simultai;.usly. per- 
fectly accounts for that perplexity of the inter- 
ested but imperfectly informed Jews, which 
brought them first to John's disciples, and then 
to John himself, to get this apparent conflict of 
baptisms explained. These "baptisms," then, 
both the structure of the words and the logic of 
the sense being witness, were just the " purify- 
ing " about which the question arose. In other 
words, these New Testament "baptisms" are 
here called " purifyings," in the same generic 
sense, and by the self-same word (kathcmsmos), 
in and by which the Old Testament "baptisms" 
are so denominated in the important passage 
we first examined in the present inquiry, — 
namely, Heb. ix. 10. That katharismos is 
generic, denoting purifyings in general, in what- 
ever mode performed, none will dispute. But 
in Heb. ix. 10, just as in John iii. 25, 26^ 

G 
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this very word is used ad a convertible tenn 
with "baptism." Thus both the Old Testament 
"baptisms" and the New are defined by the 
general word "purifyings;" and thus " baptism" 
is a word of generic import. And yet, though 
it no more carries in it any indication of mode 
than does the sister word JecUhcurismos, or "puri- 
fying," the Apostle, in that place in Heb. ix., as 
we have already seen, shows from the illustra- 
tive cases he cites, that the cleansings expressed 
generically by both words were, in their mode, 
just so many sprin kl ings, or applications of the 
element to the persons cleansed. And so w^e con- 
fidently believe, for the reasons given, and others 
yet to be advanced, the baptisms by John 
and Jesus were, as to mode, just so many 
sprinklings. 



Section II. — The New Testament Baptisms: 
— ^were they in any one instance by 
Immersion? 

The great argument of immersionists is, that 
the word " baptize," or " baptize," has but the 
one meaning to dip ; that, in the words of Dr. 
Carson, "it always signifies to dip, never ex- 
pressing anything but mode." What further 
they have to advance, is strong only on the 
strength of this. Those other and minor argu- 
ments rest solely on conjecture ajid forced con- 
struction ; and so far from being supported, they 
are positively contradicted by the tenor of in- 
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spired language, by the analogies of ancient 
litualism, and by all the probabilities — ^not to 
say proprieties — of the case. Ajid yet, in the 
reflected light of the " baptizo " assumption, some 
of these secondaiy arguments shine out strong, 
and do exploits in the Baptist cause. 

Now, to plunge headlong into discussion on the 
circumstances of the New Testament baptism, 
with brethren who claim to cut all Gordian, 
knots with the trenchant edge of the foregone 
conclusion that baptize means nothing but mode, 
and denotes no mode but to dip, appears to me 
to be pure waste of time and pains. Clearly, the 
first thing to do is to test the main position. If 
it stands the test, we need try no more, for the 
Fapbist cause is then impregnable. If it falls, 
we may then fairly try conclusions with them on 
the circumstances of the New Testament bap- 
tisms ; and in this case the issue need not long 
be doubtful. 

For this reason it is that we have commenced 
our discussion of the mode of baptism with the 
consideration of the word "baptize." Leaving 
in abeyance the texts in which it refers to the 
rite or its antitype (its meaning in these being 
the very point to be determined), we examined 
all its other occurrences in sacred Greek (about a 
dozen), and we not only found it with another 
meaning than to dip, but we found that, in sacred 
usage, it never does mean to dip. It has there 
the generic meaning to pwrify, without reference 
to mode ; but always in connections which estab- 
lish that the actual mode was by sprinklrug. 
There is another Greek word that denotes to dip 
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— ^the word " bapto." This, and never "baptizo," 
is used in Scripture to denote dipping ; whereas 
" baptizo," and never " bapto," is used both of 
the New Testament baptisms and the Old Testa- 
ment purifications. These last, for example, 
are, in Heb. ix. 10, expressly called "diverse 
baptisms," and are there directly explained to 
have been performed by sprinkling. 

For these and the other reasons advanced, we 
hold the " baptizo " arsniment to be utterly de- 
molished; and therefo% in now proceeding to 
examine the circumstances of the New Testament 
baptisms, we do not concede to immersionists 
the shadow of a shade of advantage on the word 
" baptizo." If, when pressed hard with circum- 
stantial difficulties and improbabilities, they recur 
to that main position of theirs, it will suffice to 
reply that we have already proved it to be un- 
tenable. Considering the confidence with which 
it is asserted, psedobaptists have here need to 
be firm. Their tone on this point has been far 
too delicate and tender. 

Analogy of the Jewish Baptisms^ Levitic and 

Proselj/tic, 

On the threshold of our present inquiry, and 
to improve the ground we have already gained, 
we claim, in proof of our mode by sprinkling, 
all the analogies of the Old Testament purifica- 
tions. In Heb. ix. 10, the Apostle calls these 
Old Testament "purifications" "baptisms;" and 
conversely, in John iii. 25, 26, the Evangelist 
calls the New Testament "baptisms" " punfica- 
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tions;" for tlie "question" there mentioned, in 
the one verse, as having arisen about "purify- 
ing," turns out, in the next verse, to have been 
simply a question about " baptizing." By these 
two passages alone, the parallelism is made out 
fairly and squarely on both sides ; and often else- 
where, as we have already seen, are the Old 
Testament purifications denominated "baptisms." 
No analogy, in fact, could be more complete. 
Have we not a right, then, to presume that, 
unless positive proof can be produced to the con- 
trary, the New Testament baptisms will, in their 
modal features, resemble the Oldl So antece- 
dently clear is this right, that any proof in bar 
of it will require to be thoroughly well made 
out. Till this be done, we hold it to be the 
dictate, not of over-confidence, but of humility 
and common sense, to conform, in principle, our 
mode of baptism to that of the Old Testament 
" baptisms." And what mode was thati There 
is, happily, no difficulty in determining what. It 
was in every instance, and through aU its varie- 
ties, when administered by one person to another, 
done by sprinkling, or other application of the 
element to the person, and never once by the 
immersion of the person into the element. This 
of itself is warrant enough. These Old Testa- 
ment sprinklings are expressly and repeatedly 
called "baptisms," both in the Old Testament 
and the New. Who then shall tell us that our 
New Testament sprinklings, done out of rever- 
ence for our Lord, and in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, are not baptisms at all, in any sense of 
the term) 

g2 
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This seems the place to dispose, in a word or 
two, of the much debated topic of proselyte hap- 
tisma. Maimonides, a noted Jewish writer of 
the eleventh century, says that, "in all ages, 
when a Gentile desires to enter into the Covenant, 
and gather himself under the wings of the majesty 
of God, and take upon him the yoke of the law, 
he must be circumcised, and baptized, and bring 
a sacrifice; and he appeals to Num. xv. 16, "As 
it is written, as you are, so shall the stranger 
be." Other Jewish testimonies occur, but none 
earlier than the third century, and nothing ex- 
plicit in regard to mode till later dates, when 
they cease to have any value. This much seems 
clear: As purifications and sacrificial offerings 
were so common among the Jews, it is likely 
they would come to be enjoined on the proselyte 
in passing over into Judaism, over and above 
the initiatory rite of circumcision; and as cir- 
cumcision was unfit to be prolonged, and sacri- 
fices were to cease, divine wisdom adopted and 
appointed the remaining form of baptism to be 
the initiatory rite in the new and universal 
dispensation, and commanded it to be employed, 
wi^ this prospective view, in the pioneering 
mission of John. This prior existence of proselyte 
baptism seems fairly proved, not only by Jewish 
testimony, but by the fact that baptism is men- 
tioned in the Gospels as a rite already familiar 
to the Jewish people, on the origin of which, 
accordingly, no question is ever asked, and no 
explanation required. The plain conclusion from 
this is, that the mode would be that to which, in 
their purifications, the Jews had all along been 
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accustomed — ^namely, sprmkling; nor will this 
conclusion be in the least degree weakened by 
any modem Jewish practice or testimony to the 
contrary. This, too, will show how naturally 
the new rite came to be called " baptism," this 
name having already been used to denote the Old 
Testament purifications. 

John^a Baptisms, 

We are now ready to look at John's Baptisms. 
Here two things demand attention : — First , The 
argument for immersion, grounded on the "much 
water;" and Second^ The circumstances of the 
case. 

First, Our friends ask, What need had John to 
conduct his baptisms at the Jordan and at ^non, 
with its "much water," if sprinkling or pouring 
was his model I answer — (1.) By asking in 
reply, And what if he had no absolute need, will 
this prove that he must have dipped, and could 
not have sprinkled? Does it really prove more 
than that John took care never to be at a loss for 
the baptismal element] — surely a very desirable 
thing, when thousands upon thousands were daily 
pressing to his baptism. For (2.) Even pouring 
or sprinkling, in such circumstances, required a 
copious supply of water, much more than was 
often found in many parts of Judsea. (3.) Our 
friends would also do well 'to reflect, that both 
among the heathen and the Jews, fountains and 
rivers were specially fit and favourite places for 
purifications, from the fact that they contained 
'* running water." Candidates for the Eleusinian 
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mysteries among the Greeks, were purified on 
the banks of the river Hissus, by having water 
poured upon them — ^a case of baptism at a river 
— ^but not by immersion. In the Levitical law, 
under which John still lived, "running water" 
and flowing springs were enjoined for various 
purifications, on the principle that a purification 
implied the leaving of the uncleanness in the 
water, except in "a fountain or pit, in which 
was plenty of water;" and even in this case, the 
part of the water more immediately in contact 
was rejected as unclean. (See Num. xix. 21, 22; 
Lev. XL' 35, 36.) After the setting up of the 
New Testament dispensation at Pentecost, we 
hear nothing of river baptisms, or of any need for 
"much water." As respects -^Enon, with its 
" much water," it has, up to this hour, baffled all 
explorers to discover the place with perfect cer- 
tamty. This plainly enough shows that its "much 
water " cannot mean any considerable river. Its 
name, indeed, sufficiently tells us what it wa«. 
^non literally means "The Sprmgs;" and it 
was evidently chosen by John for the reasons 
just stated relating to purification, as well as for 
others yet to be mentioned. For observe, (4.) 
John's mission and baptism had to do with an en- 
tire nation, during a very temporary ministry. His 
sphere, accordingly, was not the " palace " or the 
city, but the wide "wilderness," in which myriads 
could congr^ate. An open, central, well-watered 
region, then, was clearly the place for him; and 
precisely such a place was the banks of the 
Jordan, for it intersected the whole knd from 
north to south; and especially at its fords, — such 
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as Bethabara, a name wMcli means the house of 
passage, or 9^ ford, — ^which would give facilities to 
the popxilation on both sides of the river. (5.) 
For such vast multitudes to congregate when 
there was not " much water " would, in such a 
country as Palestine, have been inconvenient and 
hurtful in the extreme. They needed the precious 
element, not only for baptism, but for refresh- 
ment, for washing their feet, for preparing their 
victuals, and other kindred uses. For John to 
have allured myriads into a wilderness where 
there was not water — yea, and " much water ** — 
would halve been inconsiderate and inhumane. 
This is an answer, we know, which immersionists 
often treat very lightly, but it is not the less 
forcible for all that. No reflecting mind will 
deny that, in the East particularly, the question 
of water is one of prime importance for armies or 
vast moving masses of men. Compare what is 
said of Sennacherib, in 2 Chronicles xxxii. 4, and 
the means taken to thwart his invasion by ^'stop- 
ping all the fountains," lest he should '^flnd 
much water." "Would the Baptist be less con- 
siderate of the comforts of his vast multitudes 
than captains of war are of theirs ? We grudge 
to spend more time over this most frivolous of 
arguments; but we cannot dismiss it without 
observing, (6.) That this "much water" argument 
is a two^ged weapon, which might be turned 
against its propounders with very damaging 
effect. If "much water" make for them, little 
water will make against them. How comes it, 
then, that of the nine or ten places mentioned 
in the New Testament, where baptisms were 
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performed, only two — namely, ^non and Jordan 
— had * * much water " 1 How comes it that in some 
of these places there was but little water, and 
that, too, as we shall yet see, when thousands 
upon thousands were to be baptized 1 As Pro- 
fessor Wilson, of Belfast, well puts this argument : 
• — ^^Muck water is the exception, little water the 
rule. The ordinance could, indeed, be adminis- 
tered in the river Jordan, and at the many 
streams of ^non; but so simple was the rite, 
that its performance appears to have been equally 
convenient in a private house, a prison, or a 
desert. If, then, the volume of the Jordan is 
requisite to pour vigour into the Baptist argu- 
ment for immersion, how sapless and feeble must 
that argument become when its nutriment is 
drawn from the stinted supply of a prison, or 
the thirsty soil of a wilderness." Thus, the 
"much water" argument fatally rebounds. It is 
a reed powerful only to pierce the hand that leans 
upon it. 

Second, We come now to examine the actual 
circumstances of John's baptisms in the Jordan. 
How, save under the preoccupation of other 
arguments, any man can take time to realize the 
case, and gravely continue to believe these to 
have been immersions, seems strange indeed. 
Think of the enormous numbers. K Mr. Thorn's 
estimate of two millions be too large, as surely 
it is. Professor GU)dwin's estim^^te of three hun- 
dred thousand, and the still smaller number that 
Dr. Halley would allow, are certainly within 
the mark. To baptize even the moderate num- 
ber he supposes, Professor Gk)dwin calculates 
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would take ten to twelve years. How these 
vast nuinbers could be immersed by John in the 
Baptist mode, without miracle, and without 
mischief to him and them, all within the com- 
pass of a single year, I must profess myself 
whoUy unable to conceive. " Reckoning," says 
Professor Witherow, " the population of the dis- 
trict at a million, which, by the best accounts, 
is too low a figure, and supposing that only one- 
third of these came out for baptism (and less 
could scarcely be supposed in accordance with 
the general terms employed), then it would 
have taken John three years and a half to have 
dipped one-third of the population, allowing him 
to baptize one person every two minutes, and to 
work ten hours a day ! Yet John's ministry, as 
all agree, did not continue over six months ; and 
it is not in evidence that he, like his Master, 
had aay assLrtante in hk work. If, in so short 
a time, John dipped Jerusalem and all the region 
round about Jordan, he must have lived in the 
water more than half his time. Against no 
form of baptism except immersion does this 
difficulty hold." 

But this difficulty is light indeed, compared 
with another, the suggestion of which, though 
most pertinent, — though in such an investi- 
gation perfectly inevitable,— is naturally trying 
to the susceptibility of our opponents. Be- 
fore giving expression to it, let me solemnly 
aver that it is dictated by anything but 
the disposition to introduce into this discus- 
sion the resources of burlesque. And let our 
Baptist friends be on their part remiQded that' 
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the difficulty I am about to name is one which 
they are bound to face ; it is, to say the least, 
one which we have a right to press. For we 
concede to them no advantage — ^no, not a feather- 
weight — on the word "baptizo." On the con- 
trary, we claim the testimony of the word in 
sacred usage to be entirely in our favour. We 
cannot permit them, then, to retreat before such 
difficulties with the jaunty remark — " God has 
told me those myriads were all dipped in the 
Jordan : that is enough for me. I am not care- 
ful to answer thee in this matter. 'Wbo art 
thou, O man, that repliest against Grod V " The 
simple answer to this is — ^We are not replying 
against Grod, — but only inquiring, with our 
Baptist brethren. What hath God said? And 
having already found, by an exhaustive pnx^ess, 
that the word " baptize," to which our friends 
appeal, is ominously dumb on their behalf; and 
as no actual case of baptism by immersion has 
been produced, or is producible, we are now on 
a pilgrimage to Jordan, on equal terms with our 
friends, to see whether the probabilities of the 
case preponderate on the side of dipping or 
of pouring. It is therefore most pertinent to 
ask — In what condition were these myriads im- 
mersed — ^without their clothes, or clothed, or in 
baptismal garments? The first supposition I 
tvill not put ; for if even a question like this is 
apt to sound like an outrage, what would an 
affirmative answer to it be ? The third supposi- 
tion I need not put : for baptismal robes were 
unheard of until centuries after; and had it been 
otherwise, would not myriads leave their home 
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to hear the mysterious stranger, without ever 
thinking of providing and carrying such things 
with them? or if they did, where, or in what 
circumstances, was the twofold dressing effected ? 
The second supposition alone remains — ^namely, 
that multitudes of both sexes, and of all ages and 
ranks in life, were baptized in the Jordan, in their 
wearing apparel, and therefore left to return 
dripping to their respective homes. Was this a 
likely spectacle in the name of religion 1 And 
what shall we say of it on the score of health 
and seemliness? Could it fail to occasion the 
certain death of many, the serious injury of 
more, and the extreme discomfort and awkward- 
ness of all 1 This is a strong presumptive argu- 
ment against immersion, as unfitted for a uni- 
versal religion. "In a tropical climate," says 
Professor Witherow, " where water is scarce, a 
man might live half a lifetime without seeing as 
much water in one place as would be sufficient 
to dip a man ; in a polar region, where for more 
than half the year ice and snow are everywhere 
around, dipping would be almost impossible ; 
while, again, there are many constitutions so 
delicate and tender, that to them dipping would 
be death." Baptists themselves admit the un- 
pleasantness of their mode. Dr. Landels says, 
in one of his Replies to the present writer, — 
'< We do not like the act itself so much as we 
should like the more convenient act of sprinkling. 
We gain nothing by it. Many ladies, especially, 
shrink from it ; and, in consequence, keep out 
of our churches." And all this violence to pro- 
bability, to propriety, and as we have also seen, 

B 
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to Levitical law, we are called upon to do, be- 
cause good and able men persist in the egregious 
mistake, that the word '^ baptize" means only 
mode, and only the mode to dip I Admit, on the 
other hand, our simple and clearly scriptural 
mode, and all these portentous difficulties at 
once take themselves away. 

The Pentecostal Baptisms, 

While on the baptism of multitudes, let us 
here ask. How were the three thousand converts 
baptized on the Day of Pentecost, not to refer 
to the thousands that followed, '^ multitudes 
both of men and women]" (Acts ii. 41 ; iv. 4; 
V. 14.) To this question I know of no answer, 
but such as practically demonstrate that answer 
there is none. Time and place here present in- 
surmountable obstacles to the Bapti^ It was 
about nine in the morning when Peter began 
his address (Acts ii 16), of which we have evi- 
dently only but a fragment ; for it is said, "with 
many other words did he testify and exhort." 
And if to this we add preliminary inquiries, 
explanations, and arrangements, these, however 
expeditious, would draw largely on the forenoon, 
and leave little, if any, more than half the day 
for the baptisms. This difficulty our friends 
try to liquidate by a division of the baptismal 
labour; but with no other effect than to transfer 
the difficulty (and even that but partially) from 
the score of ti/me to the account of place. Un- 
happily, the question of place is already over- 
burdened with difficulties of its own. This, for 
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immersionists, is the hithertx) unanswered, and, 
we fear, unanswerable question. And a satisfac- 
tory answer to this question we must continue 
to demand Bemind us not of " baptizo," and 
of the faith that removes mountains. '^Bap- 
tizo/' as we have seen, has no message for us 
here, either from God or man; and as for 
faith, one of the mountains it is painfully called 
on to move is error thrust upon it under the 
name of Bible truth. Where, then, please to 
tell us, were these thousands immersed 1 We 
are in Jerusalem. The Jordan, we all know, is 
from twenty-five to thirty miles distant. We 
need not look to the rocky defiles and outlying 
region round about the city; for there, as ex- 
perienced by the Crusaders, by the Bomans, by 
many invading armies more ancient stilly water 
was lamentably scarce. The brook of Kedron 
need not be named. It brawls along after the 
rains, but it is dry half the year. It would 
likely be dry at that penteoostal season, in the 
end of May, or begmning of June. A friend 
who had been there in the hot season told 
me distinctly that he could scarcely trace even 
its channeL The pool of Siloam is equally out 
of the question. At this day, water is often 
carried into Jerusalem on mides, from Bethlehem. 
But of old, as the general rule, Jerusalem itself 
was well supplied ; which, with the surrounding 
aridity, was often its safety under siege. This 
it owed to its many cisterns or tanks, which got 
filled during the rainy season, and, with care, 
served them during harvest and summer. It 
was now harvest, and heat and summer were yet 
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to come. Is it to be imagined that the 3,000 
were immersed in these tanks 1 The very con- 
figumtion of them (often deep, and narrow at 
the top, like wells), forbid the thought. The 
quantity of water, and its value, still more forbid 
&e thought. As for baths proper in the East, 
they are not, as with us, intended or shaped for 
immersions. Moreover, would the despised Gali- 
leans be likely to find access to that better class 
of houses, where alone these things were found ; 
or to those public reservoirs, which woidd be so 
carefully guarded, and which the immersion, not 
of thousands or hundreds, but even of scores, 
would have rendered altogether useless 1 Hardly. 
Whither, then, shall they gol To the pool of 
Bethesda ? What or where that was, who shall 
decide 1 The modem pool so called (an immense 
reservoir or fosse, now dry), would, if truly 
representing the ancient one, have been as un- 
suitable a place as could well be imagined ; and 
if the fountain of the Yii^gin be the real pool, as 
Bobinson thinks, it was much too small for pur- 
poses of immersion. Where, then, we ask once 
more, were these thousands immersed ? Some of 
the older Baptist writers suggest the Brazen Sea 
of the Temple ; but few, we hope, will at this day 
adopt that extravaganza ; for the insurmountable 
difficulties this place presents in point of height 
and depth, are as nothing compared with the 
obvious consideration that a scowling and scornful 
priesthood, who had just compassed the death of 
the Nazarene, were little likely to allow to his 
despised followers polluting plunges in sacred 
waters, which they certainly would never have 
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permitted to themselves. Further into these 
difficulties we need not ga Even in any of our 
great cities, with all their modem facilities, think 
what obstacles would be likely to present them- 
selves to a new and despised sect, on seeking to 
immerse, on any afbfemoon, three thousand of their 
number ! To all which add the considerations 
of propriety above mentioned, — ^which apply here 
with as much force as to the baptisms of John,— 
and the improbabilities of the immersion theory 
will be found to tread hard on the heels of a 
moral impossibility. 

The Fov/r Prepositions, 

Some may, by this time, be disposed to ask, 
What of the four prepositions, one of which 
means in, the other into, and the other two out 
o/y which stand connected with the New Testar 
ment baptisms, and are sufficient, with many, to 
settle the entire question ? Practically, and in 
popular argument, these little words, like " bap- 
tizo," are respectively denied more meanings 
than one. And yet in our English version, 
which is here partial to the Baptists, they are 
represented by a great variety of words, number- 
ing from more than twenty to more than thirty 
each. Our friends seldom fail to remind us that 
our Lord and the Ethiopian Eunuch went into 
and came out of the water. And yet our trans- 
lators themselves, who have here let immersionists 
have their own way, have in other cases rendered 
the first of these prepositions to or unto 538 
times, and the other two from, one of them 374, 

h2 
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the other 186 times. The Temaining prepositioii 
our friends insist on rendering m, and only tn, 
whereas our translators render it toWi, cU, or on, 
313 times.* 

No great thanks are due to our translators for 
this proper discrimination. For, just to Show 
what a mess would be made hy the uniform ren- 
dering contended for by many immersionists, 
take the following samples : — " I am not sent but 
into the lost sheep of Israel." *' And his fellow- 
servant fell down into his feet." ''And the 
angel departed otU of her.** '' Shake off the dust 
otU of your feet." " The tree is known oiU of 
his fruit." " Swear not at all ; neither in heaven, 
nor in thy head." " They that take the sword 
shall perifdi in the sword." But I forbear, lest I 
should provoke a smile. Even these specimens 
I give because of the stress notoriously laid on 
these four little words by the less learned of our 
opponents, and particularly in small tracts, where 
they are made to serve with rigour. ** Do we 
not plainly read," they say, " that they went into 
and came out of the water) What could be 
more clear 1 We want no critical work ; we are 
content with the version as it stands." Very 
good ; for then you are content to abandon the 
preposition quadrilateral; for, along with this 
into and out of, you will accept, at the trans- 
lator's own hands, more than 1,400 practical 
testimonies that to all dipping intents and pur> 
poses these four prepositions are a broken reed ! 
This the more candid and intelligent of our 

* These figures I give from Thorn. 
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opponents ingenuously admit. Dr. Cox says, 
" They must be held insufficient of themselves to 
determine the controversy." And Mr. Robinson 
says, that "they no more regard the subject 
than the first verse of 1 Chronicles, * Adam, 
Sheth, Enosh.' " 

While on these p:«positions, let me add that 
the construction of the word " baptize " in the 
New Testament is just what, on our principles, 
we should expect. Only one solitarv instance is 
to be found ti^re in w;hich baptize is construed 
with that preposition (eis), which, it is contended, 
must mean into, — ^namely, in the clause in Mark 
L 9, which Baptists would render, "immersed 
into the Jordan." But this translation is most 
manifestly wrong. This is one of sixty-five 
instances in the New Testament which Bruder, 
in his Concordance of the Greek Testament^ 
adduces of this construction with eis meaning at; 
and it is clear, from all the analogies of the case, 
that the Evangelist merely means to denote the 
Locality hy the Jordan where the Baptist was 
engaged. With this solitary and merely apparent 
exception, baptize has never the preposition before 
the word of element that " bapto " so often has, — 
denoting.immersion into, — ^but another which our 
friends insist should be rendered in, but which 
may quite as correctly be rendered toith; and 
that in this case it ought to be rendered toith is 
proved by parallel texts where it is omitted, and 
another construction employed which will hardly 
admit of another rendering than "baptized with 
water." (See the original of Luke iii. 16 ; Acta 
L 5; xL 16.) Had this been the place — ^which 
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very obviously it is not — for entering a little 
more into explanation on these points of verbal 
construction, I could have shown to better pur- 
pose how strongly these grammatical forms 
testify in favour of our view. They convey the 
idea of instrumental cause, representing the 
water, or the Spirit's influences, as the element 
with which, rather than the element in which, 
the baptismal act was effected. We may here 
incidentally remark, as illustrating how words 
originally modal may become generic, and take a 
preposition to suit, that the German word for 
baptize, to which immersionists appeal (taufen = 
dip)f is actually construed with mitf not in. 
Luther's formula is " taufen mit Wasser" to 
" baptize tmth water ;** and the practice of the 
Lutheran Church is in harmony with this generic 
usage. 

The Samonr^s Baptism, 

Let us now turn to our Lord's baptism, which 
is triumphantly appealed to as a clear case of 
immersion. One Baptist author goes so far as 
to say that "there can be no controversy" on 
the subject ; and, as if dunned with this dogma- 
tism, hundreds tamely believe it. If so clear a 
case it be, it need not be difficult to establish ; for 
its record, whatever that be, stands in brief and 
definite terms in the first three Evangelists. 
What, then, do they say in regard to the mode 
in which our Saviour was baptized 1 Nothing ; 
ABSOLUTELY NOTHiNO. The antecedents of the 
act they narrate ; its sequents they narrate ; but 
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on the baptiBm itself we have nought but the 
barest record of the fact, and in two cases out of 
the three even that is conveyed only in a subor- 
dinate clause. Matthew says, "when He was 
baptized;" Mark says, "Jesus was baptized of 
John in (more correctly at) Jordan;" Luke says, 
"Jesus being baptized." Such is the record; 
but where do we find in it the faintest trace of 
immersion 1 Appeal, we know, will be made to 
the prepositions rendered into and out of. What 
force there is in this we have just seen. Never- 
theless, to these prepositions for a moment let 
us go. Luke uses neither. Matthew and Mark 
use only the latter, in two different words. 
Mark's word may very naturally stand as ren- 
dered in our version, OMt of, though it could 
quite as naturally be rendered ^rom. Matthew's 
word cannot be rendered naturally by any word 
other than from. But granting the immersionist 
his into and ovi of, what has he gained % Abso- 
lutely nothing. Between these two margins 
there yawns a gulf which all the immersion logic 
in the world can never bridge over. As the 
grand Baptist Dreamer says of his " Slough of 
Despond," cart-loads of hard assertion have been 
tumbled into it, but the gulf still remains. The 
difiference contended for is only that between 
standing on the margin of a stream, and standings 
no matter how little a way, in the water. Even 
that is more than the prepositions can make 
good. But we make our friends welcome to it ; 
our opinion being that, in the Jordan baptisms, 
assuming that they were done by pouring, the 
Baptist and his subjects would very likely be as 
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often in tlie water as in the diy channel. The 
Oriental costume, when girt up, left the lower 
extremities uncovered, save by soles or sandals 
that were often and easily slipped off and on, so 
that to be standing in the water would be no 
discomfort or inconyenience, but ofben the re- 
verse. The very earliest specimens of Christian 
art, preserved in the sacred edifices of Italy, 
represent the Baptist standing on the bank of a 
river, and the Saviour standing in the water, and 
the Baptist as pouring water on the Saviour's 
head out of a cup or shell. Such is the scene as 
pictured in the centre-piece of the Baptistery at 
Kavenna, which was built in a.d. 451. The 
name " Jordan " is inscribed on the piece. Dr. 
Thompson, the American Missionary, describes 
the Jordan pilgrims as plunging in the river ; 
this they did, as they do in India, owing to the 
sacredness and virtue they attribute to the 
stream; but even these he describes as doing 
acts of ceremonial purification in the river, by 
standing and pouring water on each other's 
heads, in imitation of the baptism of Christ. 
Where, then, I ask again, is there the slightest 
trace that the blessed Saviour was immersed? 
On this point the prepositions are silent ; " bap- 
tizo" is silent; and if the Evangelists otherwise 
are silent, where is this much vaunted case of 
immersion 1 And yet the stoutness of assertion 
on this point is almost past belief. Dr. Carson 
says, ''Jesus was baptized into Jordan. This 
shows not only that the action of the verb was 
performed in the water, but that the performance 
of it was a putting of the baptized person into the 
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water." On this it is enough to observe that 
his translation ''into Jordan" is one he has no 
right to impose. New Testament usage, on the 
contrary, fairly determines the meaning to be 
neither "into" nor "wi," but "a^ the Jordan;" 
and his premises being thus false, so is his con- 
clusion. Again, the Doctor says, "The account 
of the Evangelist not merely asserts that he went 
into the water, but that, when in the water, he 
was baptized or immersed into it!" Here are 
two stout assertions ; the proper answer to which 
is, two stout contradictions, without giving our- 
selves any further concern. 

There being no evidence, then, that our Lord 
was immersed, we conclude that he was baptized 
by sprinkling or pouring. For, (1.) That was 
the mode in the Jewish "purifications," which 
were just so many " baptisms," to the entire ex- 
clusion of immersion. (2.) All the proprieties 
of the case, before noticed, militate here with 
augmented force against the idea of immersion. 
(3.) The manner in which the Spirit descended 
on the Saviour's head harmonizes best with the 
mode by pouring, and with the universal tenor 
of inspired language, both in the Old Testament 
and ^e Kew, which represents the Spirit as 
"poured out" or "falling upon" us, and not 
as dipped or plunged into the Spirit. 

Baptism of the Eihwpiom Ewauch, (Acts viii. 

36-39.) 

The baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch — as 
boldly asserted as the last to be a clear case of 
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immersion — ^need not detain us long. It is the 
same story of prepositions ; nothing more. The 
immersion is not in the narrative, nor anything 
approaching to it. There is not the least proof 
that Philip and the eunuch were in the water at 
all ; and if they were, this no more proves that 
the eunuch was inmiersed than that Philip was 
immersed, for the same prepositions are used of 
" both." Nay, if it proves that the eunuch was 
immersed, then of necessity it also proves that 
Philip was immersed; and if, as Professor 
Witherow remarks, "Philip could go 'down into 
the water,' and come up out of the water, without 
being dipped, why could not the eunuch do the 
same ? " As to the quantity of water, we make 
Baptists welcome to thej testimony of Dr. Thomp- 
son in their favour, though high authority and 
probability appear to us to be against him. The 
place was desert. The historian's words, "a 
certain water" (or "some water"), and the 
eunuch's sudden exclamation, "See, water !" would 
rather intimate that the quantity was incon- 
siderable. But the point is not worth debating; 
for whether the water was a river, or brook, or 
wayside well, there is not the vestige of proof 
that the baptism was by immersion. In tiiis 
case, too, in an open highway, and with an open 
carriage, considerations of delicacy strongly claim 
to be weighed. We conclude, as before, thab the 
eunuch was baptized in the mode indicated in the 
very passage he was reading, where it is said the 
Messiah should "sprinkle many nations." (IsaL 
liL 15.) 
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The Baptism of Cornelius and his Household. 

(Acts X. 44-48.) 

Consider next the baptism of Cornelius and 
his household, Acts x. 44—48, and the connected 
passages, in which baptism with water is com- 
pared to baptism with the Spirit. (1.) Mark 
Peter's expression, in verse 47, " Can offiy man 
forbid waier (namely, to be brought in), that 
these should not be baptized, which have received 
the Holy Ghost as well as we ?" These words 
never have been, and never can be iuterpreted 
consistently with the supposition of their goiug 
out to be immersed. They were spoken in a 
house, and they clearly involve a request that 
water should be brought. Dean Alford says, 
" The article should here certainly be expressed, 
— Can any forbid the water to these who have 
received the Spirit'? The expression * forbid' 
used with * the water ' is interesting, as showing 
that the practice was to bring the water to the 
candicUUes, not the candidates to the water. This, 
w^hich would be implied by the word under any 
circumstances, is rendered certain when we 
remember that they were assembled in the house.^^ 
The case, then, was clearly one of sprinkling. 
But, (2.) To put the matter beyond all doubt, see 
hov^ the mode of the sign is indicated by what is 
said of the thing signified : " While Peter yet 
spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
tlieni which heard the word. And they of the 
circumcision which believed were astonished, as 
many as came with Peter, because that on the 

I 
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Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. For thej heard them speaJc with tongues 
and magnify God. Then answered Peter, Can 
any man forbid water that these should not be 
BAPTIZED, who have received the Holy Ghost as 
well as we ? (Ver. 44, 46, 47.) In other words, 
the Hofy Ghost has just fallen upon them; who 
shall forbid the sign, water, to be brought that 
it, too, may be poured upon them in the baptismal 
rite 1 (3.) Even this is not all ; for in the fol- 
lowing chapter (ver. 15), Peter, in narrating the 
incident to his brethren, says, " As I began to 
speak, the Holy Ghost fell on them, as on 
us at the hegiTvnvng. Then remembered I the 
word of the Lord, how that he said — John, 
indeed, baptized with water ; but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost." (Acts ix. 
15, 16.) Here the Apostle again tells us that 
the mode of baptism with the Spirit was 
perceived or conceived by him as resembling the 
mode of baptism with water; and in both cases 
he describes that mode of baptism as being, not 
our immersion into the Spirit, but the Spirit's 
coming and falling upon us. More convincing 
evidence in favour of our mode I can hardly 
imagine. But, (4.) These last words of Peter 
supply another link still. You will observe the 
expression, '^ as on us at the beginning." This 
refers to the descent of the Spirit on the apostles 
at Pentecost. You will further observe the 
Apostle's reference to our Saviour's words in 
Acts i. 5, " John truly baptized with water, but 
ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not 
many days hence." Ten days thereafter that 
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prediction was fulfilled. That fulfilment was a 
baptism, as Christ's words expressly declare; and 
that " baptism with the Holy Ghost " he speaks 
of in theLne tenns a« he d<L of "baptism^th 
water;" implying that the mode of both is con- 
ceived of as iiie same. All this being incontro- 
vertible, it only remains to inquire in what mode 
did that Pentecostal baptism take place? Let 
the sacred historian reply : " And when the day 
of Pentecost was fully come, they were all with 
one accord in one place. And suddenly there came 
a sound Jrom heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind, and it filled all the house where they were 
sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of 
them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, 
as the Spirit gave them utterance." (Acts ii. 
1—4.) Here was a baptism; for so our Lord 
call^ it. But it is a baptism without anything 
resembling immersion. We will not follow Dr. 
Carson into the torturing processes by which he 
would make out that the apostles were "literally 
covered with the appearance of wind and fire" — 
an expression odd enough, but not inappropriate, 
for there was neither wind nor fire in the case. 
No ingenuity can explain away the stubborn fact 
that these men, though " baptized," were in no 
sense " dipped ; " that so far from being dipped 
into the baptismal element, that element came 
down "from heaven," and fell "upon each of 
them." But what need have we to waste words 
with each other, when an apostle himself, if we 
will but listen to him, will clear up for us the 
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whole matter ? for on that same day, Peter, in 
commencing his address, said of that spiritual 
baptism, " This is that which was spoken by the 
prophet Joel : and it shall come to pass in the 
last days, saith God, I will pour out op my 
Spirit upon all flesh." The expression is re- 
peated in the following verse ; and towards the 
end of the address, the corresponding expression 
is used, " Therefore, being by the right hand of 
God exalted, and having received of the Father 
the promise of ths Holy Ghost, he hath shed 
FORTH this which ye now see and hear." (Acts ii. 
16, 18, 33.) The case, then, is briefly this : 
Here is the Pentecostal " baptism" of the Spirit, 
which Christ predicted under that name. Bap- 
tist authors call on us to believe that it was a 
constructive i/m/mersion. Peter, one of the sub- 
jects of that " baptism," repeatedly declares on 
that same day that it was a ^* pouring out,^* and 
a " shedding forth^^ without any hint of im- 
mersion; and the historian's description of the 
occurrence is to the same effect. Which of the 
descriptions shall we believe? . (6.) To crown 
the whole, let me only remind you of the uni- 
form tenor of Scripture language on the baptism 
of the Spirit. In harmony alike with pure 
evangelical doctrine, and all the congruities of 
the case, the Spirit is represented as being 
"poured out upon us from on high," and never 
we as coming and getting immersed in him. 
This we have already seen in the passage quoted 
from Joel, and it is but one of many. Here 
are a few other instances: — Prov. i. 23, "Turn 
you at my reproof: behold, I will pour out my 
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spirit unto you, I will make known my words 
unto you;" Isai. xxxii. 15, "Until the spirit 
be poured upon us from on high, and the wil- 
derness be a fruitful field, and the fruitful field 
be counted for a forest;" xliv. 3, "For I will 
pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods 
upon the dry ground : I will pour my spirit upon 
thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring;" 
Ezek. xxxix. 29, "Neither will I hide my face 
any more from ^em : for I have poured out my 
spirit upon the house of Israel, saith the Lord 
God;" Zech. xii. 10, "And I will pour upon the 
house of David, and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplica- 
tions : and they shall look upon me whom they 
have pierced, and they shall mourn for him, as 
one moumeth for his only son, aud shall be in 
bitterness for him, sua one that is in bitterness for 
his firstborn." 

Thus, taking the New Testament baptisms as 
a centre, the whole sphere of connected truth 
becomes, on our principles, consistent and liunin- 
ous. If we look back, we find our mode of 
sprinkling lin k ing itself, through the proselyte 
baptisms, — and independently of them, through 
the prior Hellenistic usage, with the Old Testa^- 
ment purifications, which were all performed by 
sprinkling or pouring. If we look forward from 
the wilderness to Pentecost, from the sign to the 
thing signified, we find our mode linking itself 
on to that " poured out " influence in unbroken 
harmony, and by a chain of evidence too ada- 
mantine to be set aside. If we look around 

i2 
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through the entire sphere of revealed truth, and 
mark the uniform tenor of inspired language in 
regard to the bestowment of the Spirit, there, 
too, we find, in such oft-recurring expressions as 
" coming upon," " falling upon," " poured out," 
" shed forth," and the like, Hlustrative evidence, 
without end, in favour of our mode. What is 
there to oppose to this accumulation of evidence, 
beyond the stout demand that is made on us, for 
no reason, and against every reason, to believe 
that "baptize" denotes nothing but mode, and 
denotes no other mode than the mode to dip ? 
" By five distinct words," says Witherow, " we 
are informed of the Scriptural mode of baptism. 
When the Holy Ghost is shed forth, is poured 
out, falls, comes upon, or rests on persons, they 
are baptized with die Holy Ghost. We conclude, 
therefore, when the water of the ordinance is 
shed forth, poured out, falls, comes upon, or rests 
on persons, that they are baptized with water. 
The baptism, then, which the Scripture recog- 
nizes, is the putting of water on the person, 
not the putting of the person into the water. 
Nothing can be proved from the Bible if this 
is not proved, ih&t a man is Sckipturally 

BAPTIZED WHEN THE BAPTIZING ELEMENT IS PUT 
UPON HIM." 

Bv/ried with Christ by Baptism, (Kom. vL 4; 

Col. ii. 12.) 

One great Baptist text, however, remains — or 
wither, couple of texts, namely. Bom. vi. 1-4, 
Col. ii. 12 — ^which figure largely in Baptist psal- 
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mody as well as in Baptist argumentation, and 
on which much stress is laid, from the supposed 
resemblance of the immersion mode to a burial 
and resurrection. TJiis argument has certain 
felicities, of the plausible sort, that impose on 
many; and yet, anything more perverted in ex- 
position, more grotesque in comparison, more 
false in symbolism, could not well be imagined. 
Error is prolific ; and hence, on the basis of this 
vicious interpretation are reared symbolistic con- 
structions, which make baptism a type of almost 
everything pertaining to redemption, — and there- 
by make it encroach on its sister type of the Lord*s 
Supper, — instead of the beautiful symmetry so 
clearly presented in Scripture, according to which 
the one ordinance represents the atoning work 
of God the Son, whUe the other represents the 
sanctifying work of Grod the Holy Spirit. 

On these texts a distinguished Baptist min- 
ister, proposing to deal with them simply as a 
" translator," says, " What word will suitl Try 
sprinkling. 'Buried with him in sprinkliTig, 
wherein idso ye are risen with Mm.' I should be 
sorry to make Paul talk such nonsense as that. 
Try pouring. ' Buried with him in pouring, 
wherein also ye are risen with him.' Stop. No 
one who did not wish, like Festus, to charge 
Paul with madness, would ever think of affirm- 
ing that such a sentence ever fell from his lips or 
flowed from his pen. Try any other word which 
infant sprinklers can suggest, and you will find 
the result still the same. The only word which 
will suit is immersion, and that suits admirably." 
And yet he must have known all the time 
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that the phi'ase, " buried with him in baptism," 
might just as correctly have been rendered, 
" buried with him by baptism;" and as he under- 
stands this to be water baptism standing "for the 
saving thing," how would it affect the main idea 
whether the mode of baptism were by dipping, 
sprinkling, or pouring? And if the ordinance 
was to be named from its mode, would not pour- 
ing or sprinkling, had that been the mode, have 
designated it quite as well as he understands 
dipping to do *? And yet it is on the strength 
of this distinction without a difference, that he 
speaks as he does on the hypothetical "nonsense" 
and " madness " of an apostle.* 

" Immersed " or " dipped into Chiist " — this, 
then, we are told, is the sole translation that 
can save to our Apostle both his sense and his 
sanity. And it is literal immersion in water 
which it is thought to express. What we are 
required to believe is, tiiat "baptized into 
Christ" means a water immersion into Christ, 
whatever that may mean. But if Paul is to be 
allowed to explain himself, which he expressly 
does in 1 Cor. xii. 12, 13, the phrase "baptized 
into Christ" means united by the Spirit to Christ. 

* And thus by implication, he good-humouredly pro- 
nounces us to be something like nonsensical and mad. 
But this is no strange thing in this controversy. The 
great champion of immersion, Dr. Carson, — ^with direct 
allusion to the pious and able Dr. Williams, — ^represents 
psBdobaptist "doctors of divinity" as "speakmg like 
niadmen," and says that to reason with such of them 
as would include infants in "the Church militant" 
would be as vain as the " attempt to cure Bedlam with 
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It does not mean water baptism; or even "figur- 
ative*' baptism; but the Spirit's baptism. It 
means, in short, the process that vitally unites 
us to Christ ; zAd this process it calls a Lptism, 
because it is a purifying process, and takes effect 
under an outpoured influence of the Spirit. 

The phrase is top compendious to admit, with- 
out great loss, of any other word taking the 
place of " baptized." But even if we take the 
rendering we have been twitted with, " puiified 
into Christ," though it might well be called de- 
fective, it could not be called incongruous, if the 
extreme brevity of the phrase be candidly re- 
membered. But when it is urged that this 
" verb {purified) will not construe with its pre- 
position " {into), I must reply with equal frank- 
ness that you thereby overlook one of the most 
familiar and expressive idioms of the Greek 
language — ^that known by grammarians as the 
pregnant construction. To give one example 
out of many, it is this construction which Paul 
uses in 2 Tim. iv. 18, the literal rendering of 
which is, "The Lord will save me into his heavenly 
kingdom." It is this terse and expressive con- 
struction that is here used in the phrase, " bap- 
tized into Christ." It clearly means " baptized 
by the Spirit, and thereby imited to Christ." To 
render it " immersed (in water) into Christ," is, 
as we shall hereafter show, to step on the rails 
that conduct us to Baptismal Regeneration. 

Water being thus excluded, it is in the last 
degree improbable that there will be here any 
allusion to the mode of baptism by water. But 
a host of other reasons combine to bar the Bap- 
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tist view, some of whicli we shall liave occasion 
to array more fully when we come to expound 
these texts at large in connection with the sub- 
j ect of Baptismal Regeneration. For the present, 
without going into details, any one who consults 
the original may see that the words " baptized" 
and "baptism," in Bom. vi. 3, 4, stand con- 
nected, not with Christ's " burial " and " resur- 
rection," to which alone immersion is supposed 
to bear a resemblance, but with Christ's "death," 
to which it is not pretended that it bears any 
resemblance at all. The phrase occurs thrice: 
first, "baptized into Jesus Christ;" next, "bap- 
tized into his death ; " lastly, this same repeated 
in the words, " baptized into [the] death," that 
is, into the Saviour's death. The shorter expres- 
sion in Col. ii. 12, "buried with him in," or 
rather, " by baptism," is of course to be explained 
by the ampler expression in Bom. vi., "buried 
with him by" virtue of our " baptism into His 
death." First, baptized into Christ, we are 
thereby baptized into his death, by virtue of 
which imion with him in his death we are also 
buried with him in the sense of having a one- 
ness with him in his burial ; and we are further 
risen with him in the sense of having a oneness 
with him in his resurrection. Moreover, why are 
our immersionist brethren so careful to discover 
resemblances in the fourth verse of Bom. vi. and 
so content to find none in the fifth, where the 
same vital union is illustrated by another simi- 
litude — ^that of having" grown together in the 
likeness of his death," and also " in the likeness 
of his resurrection," but without any reference 
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to bis burial at all? But, finallj, supposing we 
concede to Baptists all they wish, what con- 
ceivable resemblance is there for unpreoccupied 
imaginations to discern between a watery im- 
mersion and an Oriental interment? — ^interment, 
to wit, in caves or regularly constructed 
sepulchres, with their passages and recesses in 
which people walked erect, and deposited the 
swathed dead? Were our Baptist brethren, in 
preaching from these texts in B/Om vi. and Col. 
iL, which they so often do on immersion occa- 
sions, only to delineate faithfully the true 
character of these Eastern tombs, and the cere- 
monial of an Eastern funeral, the charm of their 
logic would be very effectually brushed away. 

The Translation Test. 

We have already seen that our immersionist 
brethren try to press us hard with the translation 
test. Quoting this or that text where baptizo 
occurs, they say: " Try how * sprinkle' would fit 
here," or " pour," or any word whatever which 
psedobaptists may suggest. Any plausibility this 
chaUenge has arises from their insisting on giving 
to the word a purely modal meaning, and not 
recognizing the fact that the great thing con- 
tended for by psedobaptist authorities is, that 
baptizo in sacred usage has a general rather than 
a modal meaning, which generic usage determines 
nothing as to the mode of baptism at all, being 
simply equivalent to such verbs as convey the 
idea of purification. 

Into this stix>nghold, however, we are spirit- 
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edly pressed. A respected opponent is prepared 
to take my generic word purify and submit it to 
the same test. This is quite fair, provided he 
take it as I gave it, namely, on the following 
terms: "We would render *baptizo' by 'purify/ 
when it 18 to he renridered at aU." I ought rather 
to have said, where, in its literal sense, some 
other rendering is wanted than the word "bap- 
tize;" for "baptize" is as English a word as 
" purify;" and that it is the English word best 
fitted to represent the original, from which it is 
formed, is very clear to me, for such reasons as 
these : — It represents the fulness and variety of 
meaning conveyed in the original term-Uteral 
and metaphorical, ceremonial and spiritual. It 
came very early after the apostolic age to be 
consecrated to this religious usage by the eccle- 
siastical writers of Christian antiquity. It was 
used by these early writers, as I hope to show, 
in the generic ordinantial sense for which I con- 
tend. In this way it was often used by them to 
denote purifications by sprinkling, whether among 
Jews or heathens, as well as to denote Christian 
baptism, even when, as in the case of the clinics, 
that was done by sprinkling, or circumfusion. 
For these reasons no English word could so well 
represent it as its own derivative, "baptize." 
The word "purify," though it would often fit 
perfectly well (as in most of the cases in which 
that opponent attempts to travesty it at my ex- 
pense), would be much less suitable, because not 
specisklly consecrated to that variety of usage, 
and therefore not suggestive of the same fulness 
of sacred ideas. The same thing might be said 
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of any other similar substitute. As for " dip," 
or " sprinkle," or any word of mode, it could at 
best only fit by accident, and would oftenest be 
a perversion — ^unless it came to merge its modal 
in a more general meaning ; which in course of 
time it would be sure to do, and in some of the 
Continental versions actually has done. In 
answer to the demand, then, for ''an English 
rendering" of the word "baptize," I answer, you 
have it already in the thoroughly English, full, 
and precise word " baptize." 

The immersionist, however, wiU laugh this to 
scorn, and demand some word more indigenous 
to English soil. Why) And what must its 
extraction be] Must it be Saxon? May it be 
Norman ) Or anything rather than Greek 1 
Then he will have some trouble, if he adheres to 
this principle, in rectifying the language. In 
this walk of puristic reform he has begun with 
the word " baptize." We commend to him and 
the Translation Society a sister term, which 
ought, indeed, to have come first, certainly not 
later than second. It is a term in all respects 
strictly analogous to "baptize;" and it claims 
regard the more that it stands side by side with 
"baptize" in the very passage (Col. ii. 11, 12) 
on which we have been asked to test our view 
of baptize. I refer, of course, to the word 
" circumcise." There they stand together: "cir- 
cumcision " — " baptize. " They both designate an 
ordinance ; and the two ordinances they respec- 
tively designate are both initiatory, and have 
the same spiritual meaning. For this very 
reason it is that they here stand together. But 
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they both stand in the fetters of classic cos- 
tume. The inimersionist takes pity on "bap- 
tize." Has he no such pity for "circumcise"? 
Will he leave "circumcise" in the "Babylonish 
garment" of a dead tongue, when he is so 
careful to clothe "baptize" in living Saxon? 
Surely he will not rejoin that "circumcise" 
is an English word ; for the direct reply to this 
is that it is not a whit more English, and indeed 
rather less, than the word " baptize." It is not 
Greek, it is true; but that is merely because the 
word took Rome in its passage, and rehabilitated 
itself there in a Latin dress. Its two component 
parts answer exactly to those of the Greek 
original. The analogy, in short, between the 
words "circumcise" and "baptize" is complete. 
And both are strictly confined to a religious 
use ; or if one be more strictly so confined than 
the other, it is the word "circumcise," which 
forms no part, so far as I know, of our current 
every-day English. In a respected opponent's 
own words, then, "we take the liberty of re- 
questing him to favour us with a translation of 
the word" named: "we want an English render- 
ing for the word that will be congruous with the 
text." What is it likely to bel If he gives it 
the same justice as its sister " baptize," the ren- 
dering will be etymological; it will indicate 
mode; and it will probably be Saxon. "Cir- 
cumcise" will then reappear under the new form 
to "cut round." Try it, now, in that same text 
(Col. ii. 11, 12) in which I am told to try 
" purify" as a representative of " baptize." "In 
whom also ye are cut round with the cutting 
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round made without hands," &c. Try it in other 
texts — "Cut round in heart" — "cut round in 
lips " — " cut round in ears :" but enough. And 
j^ the paxaJlel is in aU respects most JTist 
and true; it is a fair experimentv/m cruda of 
this new translation doctnne. My Baptist 
brother, it will not do ! If you can carry it 
out consistently, we shall be glad to learn how. 
If not, " if," to use your own words again, "after 
this challenge, you leave the word [*circuni- 
cise'] untnmslated, we may fairly regard it as a^ 
acknowledgment that your [translation] theory 
fails." * 

Acknowledgment or not, the theory is vicious 
and its fate is sure. The history of that very 
word " circumcise " confutes it blank. That 
word was originally a word of mode, if ever 
word was ; and yet how inevitably did the idea of 
mode evaporate out of it, and its great generic 

* The chaUenge here made was candidly and straight- 
forwardly met at the time. "Mr. Guthrie," says my 
esteemed opponent, "tries to drive me from my 'transla- 
tion test ' by applying it to circumcision. I beg to assure 
him that I am quite prepared to accept, in every pas- 
sage in which the word occurs, the Uteral rendering of 
* cutting round,* with which he tries to make merry." 
This is honest and consistent ; but it is a concession 
that is made at a tremendous expense. When, how- 
ever, he adds that I do "not reply unto men, but unto 
God," and that I "hold up to ridicule the language" 
of inspiration, he does me great wrong. It is not in- 
spired language which I ridicule, but grotesque trans- 
lations of it — as " cutting round," with aU its Uterality, 
would in this case be, seeing that the modcU meaning, 
as above shown, had long become overshadowed by 
the generic, and that by a generic rather than a modal 
term therefore it ought to be now translated. 
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and spiritual significance alone remain. So has 
it been with "baptizo." So must it ever be. 
And how welcome ought to be this inevitable 
transition from the modal to the generic, from 
the external to the spiritual ! Why should we 
be eternally dragged back and bound down to 
the beggarly element of the letter, and that 
about a mere mode 1 

Testimony of Christian Antiquity. 

Our Baptist brethren take strong ground on 
the testimony of the Early Church. A respected 
opponent of mine said, — "Unless Mr. Guthrie 
is profoundly ignorant of the matter, he must 
know that, as regards mode, the whole testimony 
of antiquity is on the side of those who practise 
immersion." 

If I " must know " what is here averred, on 
pain of being stamped "profoundly ignorant," 
then profoundly ignorant, on these terms, I fear 
I must remain. For I know no such thing. 
IQ'or can I ever hope to know it, for I have good 
reason to know the reverse. Even the passage 
my opponent happens to quote from Dr. Wall 
does not support him. Nay, it implicitly con- 
tradicts him. That same Dr. Wall, moreover, 
who testifies that, in that age of growing corrup- 
tion, " the general and ordinary way was to bap- 
tize by immersion," also testifies that sprinkling 
was universally allowed ; and his learned op- 
ponent, Dr. Gale, meets this by saying, that if 
this were " made out," it ought to be " under- 
stood as an ancient corruption." 
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And why not ? Let the Baptists have justioe. 
In principle, Dr. Gale is quite right. Why 
should he or any immersionist be held bound by 
the sprinklings of the early Church, any more 
than by the trine and naked immersions, exor- 
cisms, oil and spittle anoiatkigs, and other bap- 
tismal mummeries of an age in which, as their 
trusty Presbyterian friend, Principal Campbell, 
justly observes, ceremonies "always advance 
from the less to the greater "1 The loose ex- 
positions of the Fathers, says Dr. Gale, "are 
not to be endured." An excellent Baptist minis- 
ter, in a pamphlet printed for private circulation, 
appeals to the Fathers as supporting him in one 
part of his testimony ; but when he comes to 
another point in which they were against him, 
he does not forget to tell us "how wholly worth- 
less for purposes of guidance is the example of the 
eajly churches;" in confirmation of which he 
quotes with approbation the remark of Isaac 
Taylor, "that the period dating its commence- 
ment from the death of the last of the apostles 
or apostolic men, was altogether as little deserv- 
ing to be selected and proposed as a pattern as 
any one of the first five of church history." 
Another Baptist writer urges that even if the 
practice he opposes could be proved to have 
existed, "not only in the first century after the 
apostles, but in the time of the apostles, unless 
it could be demonstrated that it was practised by 
the apostles themselves," it might after all be 
but a part of the leaven of antichrist. In this 
we perfectly concur. 

But this soimd principle cuts as clean on one 

k2 
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side as it does on the other. It is our birthright 
as truly as it is that of our Baptist brethren. 
The practice of the Fathers binds none of us. 
Especially worthless is it on the mode of baptism. 
The immersionist claims it as on his side. We 
have the same right to claim it as on the side of 
sprinkling. So might any who chose to contend 
for trine immersion, triple dippings of the head, 
naked baptisms, anointings, crossings, absti- 
nences, and other forms — composing a ceremonial 
yoke, as Augustine observes, as hard as that 
which pressed on the ancient Jews. 

The case stands thus : — There is no clear in- 
stance of immersion on record till some genera- 
tions after the apostles. When it does come 
into view, sprinklings and many other forms 
appear along with it. Our Baptist brethren say, 
The Fathers are no rule to us ; but they were 
right in immersing, and wrong in their other 
baptismal forms. We too say, The Fathers are 
no rule to us ; but we claim the same right to 
add, they were right in sprinkling, and wrong, 
or at least superfluous, in their other baptismal 
forms. But we have this great advantage over 
our Baptist brethren : we, with the Fathers, 
can admit immersion to be valid baptism ; but 
our brethren cannot, with these same Fathers, 
admit sprinkling to be valid baptism; and so 
their main position is contradicted by the very 
practice of antiquity. 

But did the early Fathers really recognize the 
validity of baptism by sprinkling] Tliey did. 
The baptism of clinics, or bedrid persons, by 
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sprinkling or pouring, to the entire exclusion of 
immersion, was quite common, both in the 
Eastern and Western Churches, and, what is 
specially to our purpose, it was recognized as 
valid. " Almost daily," says Hilary, " there 
are cases of sick persons being baptized." No- 
vatiis, the heretic, when he felt himself dying, 
got himself baptized on his bed by pouring. 
The validity of these baptisms was freely ac- 
knowledged. Cyprian calls them " ecclesiastical 
baptisms," to express their validity by the strong- 
est term he could use. He calls them also 
" divine abridgments of baptisms," to intimate 
that they were true baptisms, but in the simplest 
form. The attempts of Dr. Carson to explain 
these expressions of Cyprian as meaning some- 
thing less or else than true baptism, are in 
direct contradiction to that Father himself; for 
he applies to this case of baptism by sprinkling 
the language of Scripture, and especially Ezek. 
xxxvL 25, "Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean." So far from 
calling it "a substitute for baptism," Cyprian 
calls it true church baptism, and therefore con- 
tends for the recognition of these sprinkled 
clinics as true Christians. 

Here, then, were caaes of sprinkling which 
the Fathers called baptisms, and owned to be 
valid. Are our immersionist brethren prepared 
to go as far 1 If they are, they must lower their 
tone on baptizo. If they are not, then, so far 
from having all antiquity on their side, they 
and antiquity are at war. 

But while Antiquity is in the witness-box 
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let US interrogate her a little further. " Prac- 
tice better than words," though a good maxim 
morally, would, in this case at least, be a bad 
one pMlologically. The practice of the Fathers 
recognized baptism by sprinkling; but stronger 
still in our favour is the testimony of their words. 
Their usage directly contradicts the Baptist view 
of " baptizo." 

The Baptist view is that "baptizo" means 
only to dip. The Fathers, both Greek and Latin, 
freely apply the word to acts done by sprinkling. 
We have seen how Cyprian does, and how, by 
way of illustration, he appeals to the sprinMing 
in £zek. xxxvi. 25. So do others of the Fathers. 
Besides Theodoret, Dr. Halley refers to the fol- 
lowing : — " Cyril of Jerusalem says, * And other 
texts thou heardest before, in what was said on 
baptism : Then will I sprinkle clean water upon 
you.* To the same effect I might cite Cyril of 
Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, and other Greek 
Fathers, without noticing the Latins, or the 
ancient baptismal offices in which the text is 
introduced," (vol. i., p. 336.) Li the same way 
do they apply the text, Psa. U. 7, " Purge me 
with hyssop," which in the Septuagint version 
(in harmony with the actual mode in that case) 
is rendered, " Thou shalt sprinkle me with 
hyssop." On this Theodoret says : " Thou shalt 
sprinkle me with hyssop, and I shall be cleansed; 
for the gift of baptism alone can produce this 
cleansing." (Ibid.) So others, and among the 
rest Ambrose, who says, " He who wished to be 
cleansed by a typical baptism was sprinkled 
{adspergebatn/r) with the blood of a lamb, by 
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means of the hyssop-bunch." Cyril of Alex- 
andria says, on Isai. iv. 4, " We have been bap- 
tized not with mere water, nor with the ashes of 
a heifer, but with the Holy Spirit and with fire." 
After the word " heifer " Cyril throws in, by 
w^ay of parenthesis, the remark, "We are 
gprivMed solely to purify the flesh, as says the 
blessed Paul." Here Cyril calls the ^^sprink- 
ling " with the ashes of the heifer a " baptism," 
just as others now cited do, and more that might 
be cited — ^for example, Gregory of Nyssa, who 
says, "The daily sprinklings of the Hebrews 
were about to be done away by the perfect and 
wonderful baptism." 

These testimonies confute the Baptist position ; 
and that on two points. First, they flatly falsify 
the dictum that "the whole testimony of an- 
tiquity" is on their side in declaring that baptize 
means only to dip. Secondly, they condemn 
their clumsy attempt to prove that the purifica- 
tion of the unclean (in Heb. ix., Numb, xix.) 
properly consisted in his private bathing, and 
not in his being publicly sprinkled by the priest 
with the hyssop-bunch dipped in the ashes of 
the heifer ; but more of this anon. 

Another damaging fact for the exclusive immer- 
sionist is that the Fathers speak in the same way 
of heathen, as they do of Jewish purifications — 
that is, they call them baptisms, even when done 
by sprinkliog. Thus Clement of Alexandria 
calls certain lustrations of Penelope and Tele- 
machus, prior to worship, "an image of baptism." 
In the absence of any information as to the 
mode, the immersionist would no doubt affirm. 
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Then these two heathen worthies must have got 
themselves immersed. But, unfortunately for 
any such assertion, we have all the information 
as to mode that Clement himself had, or could 
have, namely, the Odyssey of Homer, to which 
he refers ; and there we find Penelope's purifica- 
tion described by a word that has no reference 
to mode ; while of Telemachus it is merely said, 
" Having washed his hands in the hoary sea, he 
prayed to Minerva." His baptism, and hers too, 
were just like the "baptism" of Judith at the 
Bethulian fountain — a mere ceremonial purifica- 
tion before prayer. TertulliiBPi alludes to heathen 
purifications " by sprinkling" as so many bap- 
tisms; and Justin Martyr maintains that the 
heathen were taught by demons to sprinkle them- 
selves with water by means of the prophecies 
relating to the true baptism. Thus the Fathers 
give the name of baptism to purifications by 
spiinkling. The modem immersionist would 
lose his right hand before he did that ; and yet 
" the whole testimony of antiquity," he tells us, 
is on his side ! 

Take one testimony more, and it shall be from 
no second-rate name. Origen, alluding to the 
stirring ordeal on Carmel, says, — " Elias did not 
baptize the wood upon the altar, but commanded 
the priests to do that ;" and he repeatedly uses the 
word baptize in that same connection. Now 
what, in fact, was the mode of that baptism 1 To 
this there can be no answer but one. Both in the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint we are told it was 
by pouring. Three times came the command, 
"Fill four barrels with water, and pour it on the 
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burnt sacrifice, and on the wood." (1 Kings xviii. 
33, 34.) Here, then, Origen being witness, was 
a baptism that did not mean immersion ; a bap- 
tism in which immersion was impossible ; a 
baptism expressly determined by the history to 
have been done by " pouring," and in no other 
way. 

These testimonies from the ^Fathers might be 
greatly multiplied. Their evidence is altogether 
irresistible. The prcictice of that formal age is 
to us of little account; but it is very different 
with their use of langiiage: The word "bap- 
tize " occurs a hundredfold more frequently in 
ecclesiastical than in classical Greek; and if 
there be one clear instance in which it means 
something else than to dip, then the Baptist 
doctrine is overthrown. We have seen that 
there are many. The Fathers hold sprinkling 
on sick-beds to be a valid baptism : no consistent 
Baptist could do that. They call other things 
baptisms in which there was no immersion — 
such as the baptism of the outpoured tears of 
penitence, and the baptism of the outpoured 
blood of martyrdom: no Baptist coidd speak 
thus. They give the name of baptism to Levi- 
tical sprinklings, just as Paul does in Heb. ix. 
10, 13, and oftentimes also to the "sprinkling 
of clean water," in Ezek. xxxvi. 25 : no Baptist 
could do that. In a word, the Fathers apply 
the word baptism to heathen lustrations by 
sprinkling: which no Baptist could do. Each 
of these facts, as Dr. Halley remarks, is deci- 
sive; but the argument is cumulative. It 
demonstrates, (1.) that baptize does not mean 
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only and always to dip; (2.) that it came veiy 
soon, to say the least, aB^er the apostolic age, to be 
consecrated to an ecclesiastical use, which being 
also generic, and not at aU modal, could be 
represented by no term better than its own deri- 
vative baptize. 

Under the pressure of these stubborn facts, 
the respected opponent who claimed " the whole 
testimony of antiquity" as on the Baptist 
side, came very materially to moderate that 
claim. He admitted that the foregoing testi- 
monies prove that "the word baptism was 
beginning to be used in an ecclesiastical sense, 
from which the idea of mode waa dropped." 
Nay, this sense, he said, "we tacitly allow" 
to psedobaptisis " when we loosely apply 
the term baptism to their sprinklings, without 
regarding them as baptisms in the New Testa- 
ment sense." We are glad to hear it; for if it 
means anything at all, it means something in- 
consistent with a previous statement of the same 
writer, "As you have not been immersed, you 
have not, as we think, been baptized."" He had 
also affirmed, with Dr. Carson, that " baptize, in 

the WHOLE HISTORY OF THE GbEEK LANGUAGE, 

has but one meaning," namely, to dip. And he 
had further said, " If Mr. Guthrie can adduce but 
ONE PASSAGE where baptizo cannot mean 'to dip,' 
or 'immerse,' he establishes his point." I have 
done so. I have cited a good many Fathers, as 
far back as Origen, who preached and wrote in 
Greek, who may surely be presimied to have 
known their own language, and who clearly used 
the word baptizo in another meaning than to dip. 
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We thus claim to have fairly established our 
point. 

With these concessions, the great body of the 
foregoing testimonies from Christian antiquity 
were allowed by my opponent to pass without 
comment. The principal exception was Cyprian, 
whose expression, ''ecclesiastical baptism," or 
''baptism of the Church,'' as applied to the 
sprinklings of the ancient clinics, or bedridden 
subjects, an opponent, after Dr. Carson, endea- 
voured to explain away as not baptisms pro- 
per, but only makeshifts admissible in certain 
circumstances; in proof of which stress was laid 
on the circumstance that Cyprian also speaks of 
them as "divine abridgments of baptism.'' A 
more erroneous comment on Cyprian's expres- 
sion could not possibly be made. His expres- 
sion "ecclesiastical," as applied to baptism, was 
the very strongest that could come from him to 
convey the idea of a valid baptism. 

Cyprian's high church views are admitted on 
all hands. On being consulted on the subject 
of baptism, he held, in harmony with those high 
views, that no baptism had any validity which 
-was administered out of the church. Those, 
accordingly, who had been baptized by heretics, 
he maintained ought to be baptized over again. 
This may be seen in his book De ffereticis Bap- 
tizandis. This treatise contains the opinions of 
eighty-seven bishops at the Council of Carthage, 
held A.D. 258, on the above point, namely, 
iiehether heretics and schismatics, coming to the 
chiurch, should be rebaptized. They all agreed 
that they should. After some letters on the 

L 
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sabiect between Jubianns and Cyprian had been 
rJ. Cyprian led off bygi^ it"^ his steadfast 
opinion ''that heretics ooming oyer to the church 
ought to be baptized by the baptism of the church " 
(ecdesicB haptismo). Gsecilins, who follows, starts 
with the declaration, ''I know only one baptism 
in the church; and out of the church, none" 
{eoctnra ecdeaittm, nuUvm), So sXi the rest. They 
often use the expression "ecclesiastical baptism/' 
or ''baptism of the church^ {ecdesiasticus bap- 
tismua — ecdesuB baptismua), as synonymous 
with *'the only true baptism." Thus Bedatus 
speaks of the " singtUare et verum ecdence bap- 
tisma" — "the sole and true baptism of the 
church." And, not to stop at any of the others, 
Cyprian himself winds up with repeating his 
opinion that heretics, "when they come over to 
the church, must be baptized with the only true 
baptism of the church " (unico ecclesice baptismo 
baptizandos esse). 

These facts put beyond doubt or dispute what 
Cyprian meant by "church baptism" when he 
applied that expression to the clinic or couch 
baptisms by sprinkling. That he meant only, 
as immersionists affirm, such baptisms as were 
aUowed by the chwrch under the exceptional cir- 
cumsta/nces referred to — ^the cases of sickness, in 
which immersion could not be safely obserred — 
is perfectly erroneous. The examples we have 
cited have nothing to do with such cases. The 
"ecclesiastical baptism" they speak of is not a 
dubious baptism which the church allows, but 
the regular baptism which the church demands. 
The form is not the prominent idea with Cyprian 
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at all. Whether administered by immersion, 
with all the concomitant circumstances, or by 
sprinkliiig rimply, to a bedridden person, was 
of no moment to Cyprian: the grand question 
with him being whether the subject has been baj^ 
tized within the pale of the Catholic Church, or 
without it. In ^e former case he is truly bap- 
tized {vero haptismo) ; in the latter he is falsely 
baptized (pseudobaptiaatTis), When, therefore, 
he pronounces the sprinkled clinic to be duly 
baptized with "ecclesiastical baptism," he simply 
declares, we repeat, in the strongest words he 
could use, that the said sprinkling was a true and 
valid baptism. And in proof that the substitu- 
tion of sprinkling for immersion did not make it 
the less valid, Cyprian (like so many more of the 
Fathers) appeals to Ezek. xxxvi. 25, "Then will 
I 8prinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean." 

In following Dr. Carson on this point, modem 
inunersionists have adopted one of the greatest 
mistakes he has made in his whole book; and 
that is saying much. Carson's reckless state- 
ments, — ^that "Cyprian calls perfusion the ecclesi- 
astical baptism, as distinguished from baptism in 
the proper sense of the term," and that "the per- 
sons perfused on their beds on account of sick- 
ness were not supposed to be properly baptized, 
but received the ecclesiastical baptism, that is, 
what the church, in such cases, admitted as a 
valid substitute for baptism," — have called forth, 
as they merited, some smart comments. "A 
statement," says Professor Wilson, of Belfast, 
<<jnore completely at variance with ancient re- 
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cord we have seldom detected in the works of 
any author of character, and we are not, there- 
fore, surprised at the strong language of Dr. 
Halley, when he says, 'Either the writer of these 
assertions is not a reader of Cyprian, or he is not 
an honest man.' " This severity of comment will 
hardly be deemed too strong by any intelligent 
man who only considers that Cyprian and his 
fellow-bishops at Carthage apply the name "eccle- 
siastical baptisms" to baptisms by immersion as 
well as by sprinkling — ^in short, to baptism how- 
ever performed, if only performed within the 
pale of the Catholic Church. 

As for Cyprian's other expression, in which 
he calls those clinical baptisms *' divine abridg- 
ments" of the ordinance, we have been asked, 
''How can a thing be an abridgment of itself 1" 
I answer, by asking in wonder. How can a 
thing be an abridgment of anything else than 
itself? The notorious fact is, that the baptism 
of Cyprian's day included sprinklings as well as 
dippings, and partial dippings as well as total 
dippings, and trine as well as single, and chnsms, 
crossings, exorcisms, and many other aocom- 
paniments. Cyprian might well use the word 
"abridgment," or "compend," in a case like 
this, where the simpler form was used, and 
elaborate accompaniments dispensed with. 

The baptism of clinics, or bedridden persons, 
by sprinkling or pouring (that they might not 
die outside the pale of the church) was not so 
rare a case as might be supposed, if ELilary is to 
be believed, who says, '^Almost daily there are 
cases of sick 'persons being baptized.' " 
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Our Baptist Mends make much of the excep- 
tional character of these cases as proving the 
rule. But they forget that they stoutly claim 
^^the whole tes^mony of antiquity." This testi- 
mony, as we have seen, is of two kinds. The 
first and least important to our present point 
(the meaning of baptizo) is that of ancient prac- 
tice, the other is that of language. 

Of the former, ancient pra<uice, we may well 
ask, with Dr. Halley, "Is it of authority? Then 
why not allow it to determine the question of 
the validity of baptism by a£^ision? Is it of no 
authority? Then why adduce it in the oontro- 
versy? Some Baptists go far towards meeting 
these requirements of candour and consistency. 
They not only admit Psedobaptists to member- 
ship, but are prepared to concede to them the 
name "baptized," in a loose sense of the term. 
But are there many that go so taxi I very mudi 
doubt it. But suppose they would, then why not 
go a step or two farther? Dr. Landels protests that 
he does not hold by inmiersion because he has 
" any liking for the thing." He adds, " We do not 
like the act itself so much as we should like the 
more convenient act of sprinkling. We gain 
nothing by it. Many ladies, especially, shrink 
from it; and, in consequence, keep out of our 
churches." To the truth and sincerity of this 
confeBsioa numy things in their bymnology aad 
denominational vocabulary amply testify. Im- 
mersion is a cross to many. We might fairly 
argue that this repellent feature in the introduc- 
tory rite of a world-wide dispensation may justly 
be regarded as a presumptive argument that our 

l2 
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Baptist friends have mistak^i the mode : to me 
nothing can be more clear than that it is, and a 
very strong one too. Bat waiving this, it might 
be well to consider whether, with the practice of 
antiquity to countenaDce you, and with the com- 
mon consent of Christians to modify Oriental cus- 
toms, even though scriptural, to modem iluropean 
ideas — ^in the way, for example, of sitting at the 
Lonl's table instead of reclining, and letting 
shaking of hands pass instead of the kiss of 
charity — you would not do well to allow shrink- 
ing subjects, especially women, to be baptized 
by "the more convenient act of sprinkling," 
rather than that they should be kept out of the 
churchesw To me, for one — even if your argu- 
ment on haptizo and apostolic practice were 
much sounder than they are — this fair principle 
of Christian liberty and discretion would prac- 
tically settle the whole question. 

Some of the cases referred to present consider- 
able hardship. On the one hand, the person 
shrinks from immersion. On the oth^r hand, 
she is taught, and believes, that always and 
everywhere baptism means this, and nothing 
else; and she often hears very solemn warnings 
about slighting a scriptural ordinance, or rather 
mode of an ordinance; and heace ^e cannot 
enter the church as easily as those others can 
whose convictions are satisfied with sprinkling. 
Some Baptist churches have a truly liberal 
church constitution. Could not these superadd a 
milder and more liberal doctrine, in the pulpit, 
on the mode of baptism, coiresponding to ours 
on the paedobaptist side, who freely recognize 
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. immersion as baptism, while approying of sprink- 
ling as more correct and scriptural? They go 
a good way in this direction. Let them and 
their brethren go a Httle farther; and this vexed 
question would be stripped of many of its thorns. 
As illustrating early Christian practice, we 
have already alluded to the representation of the 
Saviour's baptism in the Jordan, in the centre- 
piece of the dome of the ancient Baptistery at 
Kavenna. This is but one of many such repre- 
sentations. We may mention another still more 
ancient, as described by Clarke, editor of Calmet's 
Dictionary of the BiMe, among much interesting 
and curious matter which he has thrown together 
(somewhat chaotically) in his "Facts and Evi- 
dences" on the subject of baptism. In the cata- 
comb of St. Pontianus, at Ilome, there was dis- 
covered what is now known as the " Chapel of 
the Baptistery." Though it had come to be used 
as a sepulchre, it was originally a baptistery, as 
is proved, among other indications, by the paint- 
ing in fresco, on the wall, of the Saviour's bap- 
tism. The original space of the chapel was only 
fiix feet square, and Clarke computes that the 
Baptistery is as old as the close of the first cen- 
tury. It has, he says, "A small recess of barely 
two feet in depth and width, just sui&cient to 
hold one person only: here undoubtedly stood 
the person who administered the ordinance; it 
could serve for no other purpose; it is, evidently, 
cut for this purpose. It foUows that baptism 
was not here administered by jjhinging, but, as 
the picture above bears testimony, hj pouring on 
the head of the convert." Of the picture on the 
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wall, vrhich. clearly testifies to pouring, he says, 
*^ Having long been buried and lost underground, 
it is free from the suspicion of having been, re- 
touched to serve a purpose; and is, at the very 
latest, older than any copy of the €U)spels now 
in existence," (pp. 40--44.) 

But by far the most important part of the tes- 
timony of antiquity as to the mode of baptism, 
is the second kind we mentioned, and have 
already arrayed, — ^the testimony of its kmgtuige, 
"The inquiry," says Dr. Halley, "is not what 
Christian antiquity thought of the proper mode 
of baptism, but what use did she make of the 
word baptize. Christians could speak Greek as 
wellas Pagans." This vitally importantpart of the 
pssdobaptist argument is seldom seriously met, and 
certainly can never be answered. The challenge 
that was given to the present writer is just that 
which all Baptists give in quite as positive terms 
to aU Fffidobaptists : "If Mr. Guthrie can adduce 
but one passage where baptize cannot mean 'to 
dip,' or ^immerse,' he establishes his poinf 
We have fairly met and satisfied the require- 
ments of this challenge. From the Greek eccle- 
siastical writers alone, of the eaply Christian 
centuries — ^the most appropriate witnesses, next 
to the sacred writers, whom we could interro- 
gate, and among whom, far more than among 
the classics, the use of baptizo abounds — ^we have 
adduced passages where this verb does not and 
cannot mean to dip, but where it means to 
purify, and that in cases where, beyond all con- 
tradiction, the mode of piudfying was sdely by 
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sprinkling or pouring. And all this in addition 
to our previous inquiry into the use of the verb 
in the Lred and apocVyphal writings, whei«, in 
every text in which it occurs (apart from the 
Christian ordinance), we have foiuid that bapti^o 
bears the generic meaning to purify, and that the 
purification referred to in each case was effected 
by sprinkling, and in no case by immersion. So 
much for our " profound ignorance" in not know- 
ing, and in not being able to know, "that, as 
r^ards mode, the whole testimony of antiquity 
is on the side of those who practise immersion." 

General Result. 

We here bring to a close our discussion of the 
mode of baptism. Neither our plan nor our 
limits permitted much of extended argumentar- 
tion, or learned citation ; but, in such plain and 
direct fashion as our id^ suggested, we trust we 
have fairly proved that baptize does not' mean 
alvrays and only to dip ; that, so far from this, it 
never once, in sacred Greek, does mean to dip, un- 
less the texts relatiag to the Christian ordinance 
be on exception; that all the analogies and cir- 
cumstances of the New Testament baptisms, 
which we examined in detail, so far from proving 
them to be exceptions, only combine with all the 
other proofs to demonstrate our position that 
baptize, in sacred Greek, when not used figura- 
tively, means to purify, in whatever mode; that 
the actual mode of all these baptisms, literal or 
figurative, in the Old and New Testaments, and 
in the Apocrypha, was in no one case by immer- 
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sion, and in every case by sprinkling or pouring; 
that all the figurative and allusive language of 
Scripture relating thereto, and especially to the 
outpoured influences of the Holy Spirit, declare 
for sprinkling, to the entire exclusion of dipping; 
that the Syriac and other early ecclesiastical 
usage is in direct contradiction to the Baptist 
view of baptize ; that even classic Greek emphat- 
ically contradicts it, and furnishes clearest illus- 
tration of the generic use of the word; and that 
the practice of early Christian antiquity, which 
Baptists so confidently arrogate as all on their 
side, declares most positively against them, and 
that with the double emphasis of word and deed, 
— of word, for the Christian Fathers who wrote 
in Greek freely use baptize in its generic sense, 
without reference to mode; and that, too, when 
the actual mode, as they themselves often inci- 
dentally explain, was by pouring or sprinkling ; 
and of deed, for they baptized '^ clinics," or bedrid- 
den persons, by sprinkling, — and that, as one of 
them tells us, '^almost daily," — and admitted this 
to be " ecclesiastical," or true and valid baptism. 
To give place, then, to a Baptist brother in his 
large and peremptory demand for entire surren- 
der on the word baptize, and only crave Jeave 
for the other mode as permissible or advisable, 
may indeed be an act of great Christian simpli- 
city, but surely it is also the act of a very dimple 
Christianity. 



PART 11. 

SUBJECTS OF BAPTISM. 



We now pass from the mode to the subjects of 
baptism. So far as concerns adults, there is no 
dispute. Our Baptist brethren and we are at 
one as to the duty of baptizing believing adults 
not previously baptized ; and if any such should 
afterwards prove to have been not truly con- 
verted, but shoidd repent and become so, our 
Baptist friends would not, more than we, bap- 
tize them a second time. The one point of dif- 
ference, then, relates to infants. Are we right 
in baptizing them? Are our friends right in 
excluding them? From this question arise the 
names Psedobaptism, meaning Infant baptism, 
and Antipsedobaptism, denoting the opposite. 
The name Baptist (like the name Unitarian in 
another case), is only conventionally significant, 
and involves, as we have already observed, a 
tacit injustice ; for we claim to be baptized and 
baptizing Christians as truly as the brethren 
who are so denominated. 



Section I. — Principles and Precedents. 

We begin with foundation principles and Old 
Testament precedents. These will best prepare 
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UB for examining the New Testament intima- 
tions on the subject. 

NaMire of Evidence. 

Here, on the threshold, let us understand one 
another, if possible, on the subject of evidence. 
We are often asked for a direct command, or an 
express example of infant baptism. Both, we 
beUeve, could be given, if regard be had, in dis- 
cussing texts, to the circumstances of the period. 
But that demand, in its sharp form, we resist : 
(1.) Because it is wrong. It either dictates to 
the Spirit what kind of evidence is here needed ; 
or, by repelling all inferential evidence, it would 
fetter the Spirit, seal up the weUs of truth, 
sterilize the inspired field, and degrade the 
record from a living message to a legal missive, 
from a thing of the spirit to a thing of the letter. 
It delights me to believe that there lie in the 
Word boundless stores of inferential truth that 
wait and invite our search ; and he that digs for 
that hidden treasure will be blessed in his deed. 
(2.) . There are various important observances 
that confessedly rest on inference, which the 
great body of Baptists hold as truly as we — ^for 
example, the change of the Sabbath from the 
seventh day to the first. (3.) We resist the 
demand for positive evidence the more that it is 
one which Baptists, of all men living, have least 
right to urge ; for (beyond their " baptizo " as- 
sumption, which collapses when closely handled), 
what but inference have they to plead for their 
practice of immersion) Where is the precept 
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for it 1 Where is an example of it 1 They have 
no logical ram strong enough to push their sub- 
jects even into the water ; and if they had, they 
have nothing but a big bold inference for im- 
mersing them there. (4.) The demand is the 
more to be resisted that the burden of proof, as 
I hope to show, rests on them, not on us : that 
it is for them to prove the exclusion of infants 
from the initiatory rite in the Christian Church, 
rather than for us to prove that a privilege 
which had existed for two thousand years, ever 
since Grod had a distinct visible church in the 
world, was now to cease and determine. (5.) 
We are happy to add that all our Baptist 
brethren do not join in this demand. We quote 
with cordial satisfaction the following words of 
the Rev. Dr. Landels : " We shall not be par- 
ticular as to what the warrant is, nor the source 
whence it is drawn — whether it be from pre- 
cept or example, whether it be positive or iiiier- 
ential, whether it be * held in solution,' as Mr. 
Wills says, or precipitated into definite form, — 
provided only it be scriptural, a real warrant ; 
something b€».nng the King's seal and signature, 
something which will justify us in acting in the 
King's name." This is liberal and fair. But 
when the Doctor, and so many more of his 
brethren, call our practice " will-worship," this is 
not fair; for this hard word was used by an 
apostle to describe the intrusion into Christianity 
of the traditionary rubbish of Jewish pharisaisms 
and Gentile philosophisms. We deduce our 
practice of infant baptism from no such source ; 
but purely from the Bible — ^imwarrantably, if 
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you will have it so, but surely in no spirit of 
" will-worship." 

GefMTol View of the Qtteation. 

To simplify the question, let me here say that 
I understand Baptism to be a sign of the puri- 
fying work of God the Spirit, just as the sister 
ordinance is a sign of the atoning work of God 
the Son. The other meanings imported into it 
by Baptists — ^grounded on their misinterpreta- 
tion of the phrase " buried with Christ in bap- 
tism " — ^we utterly reject, as based on error, and 
as creating boundless confusion. We also reject 
all mystical phraseology savouring of peculiar 
sacramental efficacy. Even the word " seal " we 
leave out ; for it is not used of baptism in Scrip- 
ture, and if it is to be truly used, it must simply 
mean sign. Baptism, a Sign of the Spirit's 
Work, as the Lord's Supper is op Christ's 
Work : here is a complete and symmetrical 
account of the two emblematical ordinances of 
Christianity, embracing between them the two 
most vital and central doctrines of redemption. 
That baptism does signify the outpoured influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit I need not stop to 
prove; for this Baptiste admit (though they con- 
fuse it with other additions), and this, moreover, 
has already been amply (though incidentally) 
demonstrated in part of our discussion on the 
Mode. In reference to infants, no less than to 
adults, baptism is a sign of the Spirit's w^ork, 
which is held by us to embrace, in its provision 
and scope, infants as well as adults, and to have 
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special scope and significance in Christian house- 
holds, as we shall by and by show. 

To my mind, the argument for infant baptism 
lies in a nut-shell. It is this : The covenant and 
provisions of God's grace are in aU ages the 
same. The social constitution and wants of man 
are always essentially the same. The visible 
church in its vital spiritual features is always 
and everywhere the same. That church began 
to take shape in the time of Abraham, and 
through that entire patriarchal and Mosaic 
period down to Christ— i, period of 2,000 years — 
it was a recognized and invariable principle that 
the consecrated community included the children, 
and shared with them the badge, or initiatory 
rite. This, and all its spiritual implications, was 
a settled law in Jacob, and testimony in Israel. 
It was the state of things when Christ came. 
At that time, when proselytes were received, 
their faxniHes Vei. ZivedTong with them! 
This is beyond all dispute. The greatest rab- 
binical scholar, perhaps, which ever England pro- 
duced — Dr. lightfoot— says this is as clear as 
that the sun is shining in the heavens. Proselytes 
and children were both circumcised and baptized. 
Circumcision was dropped in the New Testament 
SLge, as inapplicable to a world-wide dispensation, 
and baptism was retained in its place. That bap- 
tism took the place of circimicision, our opponents 
strive hard to deny; and in so doing they say 
much to secidarize the Old Testament Church; 
but all their minute details of argument — as we 
hope to show — are without avail. Their shafts 
break hopelessly on two adamantine facts, which 
will come into view iu their proper place. 
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Such is a bird's-eye view of the field we are 
now to traverse. To prevent disappointment, be 
it understood in the outset that it is professedly 
general and fundamental. To the reflective 
mind it will not be on this account the less con- 
clusive. " Give us a direct precept, give us a 
clear example T' say many ; just ss the patient 
would say, " Give me a specific that shall allay 
my malady in an ifistant !'' But these short 
roads are not always the surest ; and, for various 
good reasons, they woxdd not always be the best. 
The application of the general principles and 
ancient precedents now to be treated, to the New 
Testament baptisms, will engage our attention 
in due course. 

Argument /rom Natwre, 

I make a presumptive appeal to Nature. 
Carp not at the word "Nature." It has its 
good sense as well as bad ; and the good sense is 
its proper sense. If an apostle could ask on a 
certain point, " Doth not even Nature herself 
teach you*?" we need not hesitate to interrogate 
Nature in a case where her voice ever rings out, 
hale and strong — the relation, to wit, of parent 
and child. 

The most radical and vital feature in the social 
economy of man is the parental feature. This 
runs through all polities, from the family to the 
empire. Ours is a world of families, in which 
children are dependent on parents for better or 
for worse, and are moulded more by domestic 
than by any other social influence. They par- 
ticipate with their parents in privileges and 
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blessings, material or spiritual ; in calamities, such 
as famines, pestilences, si^es, and the like; in 
customs, naturally tending, as children ever do, to 
walk in the ways of their fathers ; and in nothing 
more than in religion, as the history both of 
heathendom and Christendom combine to declare. 
Any badge, then, or part, fairly applicable to 
them in common with their parents, is always 
natural, and often beautiful. When children 
kneel with a parent to back his petition with an 
earthly prince ; when a mother holds up an un- 
conscious babe, as if to join in her plaint ; when, 
by Ckxl's express command through Joel, Israel, 
the more impressively to pray, "Spare Thy 
people, O Grod !" were to "gather the children," 
yea, and " those that suck ^e breasts," to join, 
at least in suppliant weeping, in the Temple- 
court, we have not the heart to ask, in a spirit of 
cold philosophy, "What business had the uncon- 
scious babe there '^" feeling as we do that in 
reality it had but too much business, and that 
its presence and posture among the rest was truly 
natural and beautiful. 

Let us now advance a step higher. Here is a 
young immortal just bom iato the world. The 
bright little eyes roll in vacancy, but they are 
busy all the while, and never more than when 
looking into the parent's face, in drinking in 
impressions that go to mould the character. 
Human nature is ihece in all its breadth; and it 
is there at its greatest susceptibility and activity. 
At no time is the human soul so impressible as 
during the lengthened time when it is subject to 
the parent ; and no earthly influence is so power- 

m2 
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fal and plastic as that of the parent upon the 
child. Kow, that influence begins to operate 
from the very birth. The very treatment of the 
child's body will affect its future character and 
destiny. It is being baptized with home in- 
fluence, whether we will or no ; for so sure as it 
lives it is developing a character. What then? 
Does this prove the obligation of infant baptism) 
No ; but it proves that there is sound basis enough 
for it in nature, if it has (rod's sanction ; and it 
enables us to answer two things which many of 
our Baptist friends overhastily urge against us. 

1. They ask, What conceivable good can it do 
to besprinkle an unconscious babe 1 — or rather, 
they positively affirm that it can do none, and 
even assimie this in their appeals as unquestioned 
and unquestionable. Mr. Birt, in his tStric- 
tures, says that infant baptism is '' a catise that 
in this world produces no effect; a means con- 
nected with np end; a clovd that affords no rain; 
a tree that yields no frmtP Hence, also, their 
incessant ring of changes on "the unconscious 
babe." We all know that the babe is uncon- 
scious ; but we also know that it is a young 
immortal being in course of development ; and 
this very specially we want the parents to know, 
or know to emphatic good purpose, at that event- 
ful moment. We all know that in baptism the 
nnconscious babe is purely passive ; but we also 
^£^ow that its parents are, in that act, intelligent 
and active ; and as they, more than any other 
l^uman power, must mould the future of that 
young immortal, it is of no trivial consequence — 
it is no thing to be spoken lightly of — ^that they 
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come and be reminded, through the silent symbol 
or the living voice, of their encouragements and 
responsibilities, and have the prayers of the 
faithful for themselves and their little ones. If 
in the parent's mind, through this simple cere- 
monial, a good principle be strengthened, or 
emotion deepened, or resolution confirmed, or 
holy memory imprinted, it will tend to embody 
itself in more wise, earnest, faithful, and success- 
ful parental duty ; and thus the child will begin 
to realize the benefit of its baptism, and gather 
up this benefit into its rudimentary spiritual 
being long before it knows, or is capable of 
knowing, anything of the matter ; and still more 
in later days, when it hears the fact and its 
principles faithfully and practically enforced. 
Say not, then — ^never let us hear it more — ^that 
this is an ordinance that can do the child no 
good ; and do not twit us with the trifling 
question, What do we for our children's training 
more than Baptists do 1 for our piinciples imply 
in this respect no assumption of superiority, and 
no reflection on the practical Christianity of our 
brethren, but merely faith in what we deem a 
Divinely ordained. Divinely adapted, and most 
precious privilege. 

2. The other thing urged against us — ^not by 
all our Baptist friends, not by many of them, 
let us hope — deserves to be rebuked with some 
severity. It is this : — ^What right have we to 
choose a religion for our child 1 I answer, the 
man that does not choose a religion for his child, 
so far as his choice can do it, is a monster ; such 
a man is worse than an infidel. If the parent 
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does not choose a religion for his child, and en- 
velop the child in the formative influences of his 
own religion, the devil and the world soon will 
in theirs. Knowing that that heresy is often 
propounded by good devout people, whose own 
failiful parental conduct is its best confutation, 
we, of course, conclude that they mean well, but 
are not weighing what they say. One writer, 
for example, complains that "children are bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord, nor have consented, 
or perhaps will consent, to the confession of the 
name of the Lord." Another sayis, "This prac- 
tice does great injury to the child ; for with a 
name, a creed is imposed on the infant, while it 
is incapable of judging what is right. Thus the 
mind is early prejudiced, and becomes enslaved 
to certain opinions and practices." Judged by 
their own native merits, these sentiments are 
dreadful, and would do away, not only with in- 
fant baptism, but with infant correction and 
instruction. But knowing that, in any such 
sense, the faith and life of our Baptist friends 
are m direct contradiction to them, we of course 
assume that they mean something else, and some- 
thing good, but wholly wide of our present pur- 
pose. One thing is clear, Nature calls on us, 
trumpet-tongued, to be beforehand with the world 
and the devil in forming the character, and foster- 
ing the religion of our dear children; and if there 
were no religious ordinance to make its appeal 
to the parent, when the young immortal is put 
into his arms fresh from God*s creative hand, we 
might well, or at least naturally, wish that there 
had been. 
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Argwment from the Adamic and Mediatorial 

Constitutions. 

From Nature we extend our presumptive 
appeal to (GtRace, as including infants in its 
superabounding provisions. By Grace we of 
course mean the arrangements of Divine mercy 
for the redemption of man. In Romans v. we 
have an interesting parallel between the Fall and 
the Remedy. Certain points are there specified 
in which this parallel fails. These are due, in 
every iastance, to the superabounding of gr^uje 
over sin, (see verses 15-17.) Now, if infants 
inherit death and evil through the first Adam 
(see verse 14), what do they get from the second 
Adam? If his "grace superabounds," surely it 
will superabound to them. Who can sainsay it? 
Nay, do not infants owe their very eSS to 
Christ? for had there been no Saviour, Adam 
would have been cut off in his iniquity, and the 
race cut shoiH; with him, the first and the last 
man ? But if infants are bom under the canopy 
of free and universal grace, the important ques- 
tion here arises, — ^To whom as infants do they 
belong? They must either be Christ's or the 
devil's. Are our Baptist friends prepared to 
recognize the latter proprietorship ? Then it must 
be on the strength of limitarian and predestinarian 
views, not very generally held ; in which case 
I have no argument with them here, assuming, a^ 
I do, that the provisions of grace are for the whole 
world, and that this is what the more enlightened 
of our Baptist brethren will cordially admit. 

But what of the doctrine of Original Sin? 
Anything you like, I reply, if you only admit 
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along with it the Apostle's doctrine in Romans 
T., that the plaster is as broad as the sore, yea, 
and that the provisions of Grace superaboimd 
over the havoc of the Fall. You will then have 
no difficulty in admitting that all who die in 
infancy are saved; and instead of climbing 
awkwardly and presumptuously up to irrespec- 
tive decrees for the reason, you will see it before 
you — not in the child's innocence, for that is no 
reason ; nor in its positive righteousness, for it 
has none; but in the world-embracing atonement 
of Jesus, which has merit to open heaven to it at 
once without exacting of it any previous proba- 
tion. This is the grand insubvertible theology 
of infant salvation. 

But if infants are Christ's after they die, is it 
not because they are Christ's before they die? 
Is it not because every human being bom into 
this world, for wliich Christ gave himself a 
ransom, is his, till by sin and unbelief he wil- 
. fully rejects him ? 
. Let our Baptist brethren ponder these truths 
well ; for by many of them, in this controversy, 
they are sadly contravened. They often speak 
as if the devil's signet were the one thing legible 
on the infant's brow. "Concession after con- 
cession is being made," said Dr. Evans, at a Bap- 
tist gathering, "that the Gospel has nothing to do 
with infants." The unbaptized "child," says Mr. 
Stovel, " is made to feel his fearful association 
"with the wicked, until he becomes separated by 
actual conveiTsion." Heaven forbid that we 
should as much as seem to say anything against 
looking and longing for the religious decision of 
ur children ! But if the foregoing truths were 
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more remembered, there would often perhaps be 
less need for that sore parental travaU. If our 
children were dealt with as Christ's till they 
proved themselves another's, and the warmth of 
the divine affections permitted to blend with our 
own, we should have more spiritual power over 
them, both for doctrine and reproof, and find 
them in many more instances *' sanctified from 
the womb." What else is meant by such instruc- 
tions as ^* Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it :" " Bring up your children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord?" In confiding to us 
this tender charge, God lays down the infant 
before us on Christian ground, not on devilish 
ground, and says, " Take this child and nurse it 
for Me, and I will give thee thy wages." And 
if the infernal wolf be there, prowling after the 
young flesh of the flock, the divine Spirit is also 
there, and Christian parenthood is there, as one 
of his mightiest minor agencies, and many a 
stirring precept is there, and many a precious 
promise, such as, " I will be a Grod unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee." We heartily concur 
in the following sentiments of Dr. Wardlaw : — 
" I am strongly inclined to agree with those 
who regard the children of believers in the light 
of disciples. If their parents do their duty, they 
surely are such. It is quite impossible for us to 
say how soon the Holy Spirit may begin his 
secret operations in the soul of a child under 
spiritual training, and the subject of believing 
prayer. And until the principles which are 
instilled into the child's mind by early tuition, 
recommended by a godly example, and impressed 
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by affectionate and faithful admonition, are 
either avowedly rejected, or are shown to be 
professed without influence on the heart and 
life, — how can we be entitled to say that they 
are not disciples) They are leamerSy and, as 
far as we can judge, lambs of the flock of the 
*good shepherd J Indications of the contrary 
may present themselves, sometimes earlier and 
sometimes later; but in forming our estimate, 
we must make allowances for the peculiarities of 
childhood, and not foolishly look for the same 
manifestation of the power of the truth in a 
babe, which we expect in a full-grown man."* 

What then 1 Without too positively saying 
what, we have surely here some presumptive 
evidence in favour of infant baptism. If chil- 
dren have this Christian standmg, as lambs in 
the Saviour's fold, why deny them the Christian 
badge 1 If the Spirit's influences are there for 
them, and are meant to envelop them, from their 
youth, and if a Christian parentage opens special 
channels for their flow, " Who can forbid water" 
that these babes should not be baptized, who have 
the Holy Spirit provided for them, to sanctify 
them, "as well as we?" 

Argument Jrom the Ancient Dispensations. 

I next appeal to the genius of all the Akcient 
Dispensations. t You are fetching your argu- 
ments from afar, some one objects. Not further, 
I reply, than you fetch your proofs on "baptiax" 

* IHssertation, Sect. iiL 

•f For much valuable thought on this point, and on 
the whole question, see Peter Edwards' Candid JSfOWM. 
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Let US have no wrangling about that : the older 
our arguments they will be the more venerable, 
if they be only true. Besides, if Paul drew 
arguments for the most vital doctrine of the 
Christian faith from the Abrahamic history and 
covenants (see Rom. iv., Gal. iii.), we need not 
blush to do the same for infant baptism. 

We are sometimes asked, Why go back two 
thousand years from Christ to Abraham, and 
stop there, instead of traversing the two thou- 
sand years more from Abraham to Adam ] Our 
answer is, we need not go back to the undisclosed 
bud when we can get at the blown flower. These 
earlier dispensations were rudimentary. But 
they contained the germs of the Mosaic economy, 
and among others the principle for which we are 
now contending ; for what could be more express 
than- God's words to Noah, " I, behold I, will 
establish my covenant with thee, and with thy 
SEED after thee." The echo of these words passed 
down to Abraham, and they will float down 
through all dispensations to the end of time. 

The spiritual character of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, and of the ancient church that grew out of 
it, ought surely to be beyond dispute with evan- 
gelical Christians. Was not Christ its root and 
pervading lifel Were not its very ceremonies 
meant, not merely to predict and symbolize, but 
to minister to that life 1 Do not such prayers 
as, '' Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean;" such precepts as, "Wash thine heart 
from wickedness ;" such expressions as " circum- 
cision of the heart," and the entire tenor of the 
Old Testament, demonstrate the spiritual char- 
acter and sanctifying tendency of the dispen- 

N 
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sation? Leave it to rationalist exponnders to 
nationalize and secularize the Mosaic Institute, 
but let not the godly so treat a Church from 
whose altar Christ daily spake pardon and 
peace, and whose psalmody ever rang out clear 
with " the joyful sound." Dr. Carson says, " in 
his haste," that that system had '' ordy a typical 
holiness;" and othw- hard things are said which 
I have no desire to produce. Let me rather, to 
avoid complication, at once assume, as I surely 
may, that for all soul-saving ends, the Mosaic 
economy was a Church as truly as ours; that 
though less spiritual, it was still spiritual ; that 
its ritual features were spiritual adaptations 
suited to the period ; and that its vital religion, 
individual and domestic, was identical with 
our own. 

Now, it was an essential principle of that 
ancient Church, that children were recognized as 
belonging to it, as well as their parents. As 
formerly to Noah, so now to Abraham, God 
says, " I will establish my covenant between me 
and thee, and thy seed after thee, in their gene- 
rations, for an everlasting covenant, to be a Grod 
unto thee, and to thy seed after thee." And to 
show that this meant something other and 
deeper than the mere idea of continuity, (jod 
adds, " This is my covenant which ye shall keep, 
between me and you and thy seed after thee ; 
every man child among you shall be circum- 
cised;" and directions are straightway given 
to administer the rite to every male infant on 
the eighth day, and to the " stranger," or 
proselyte, that might attach himself to the 
Wy nation. (Gen. xviL 7, 10.) The practical 
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intent of all this is stated in the next chapter 
(ver. 19), where Grod says, "I know Abra^ 
ham, that he will command his children and 
his household after him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
ment ; that the Lord may bring upon Abraham 
that which he hath spoken of him." See 
how impressively Moses urges this lesson, — so 
vitally important in every age, — when the nation 
was about to be baptized, or purified, from 
Egypt by the glory-cloud and the separating 
sea, that parents, when asked by their sons, 
''What is this" paschal solemnity? might not 
fail to pour into their yoimg minds its great 
Eedemptive lessons. (Exod. xiii. 14-16.) And 
this, forty years after, is the grand moral still : 
" Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in 
your heart, and in your soul, and bind them for 
a sign upon your hand, that they may be as 
frontlets between your eyes. And ye shall 
teach them your childi«n, speaJdng o£ them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
waJkest by the way, when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt write them 
upon the door-posts of thine house, and upon 
thy gates; that your days may be multiplied, 
and the days of your children, in the land which 
the Lord swore to your fathers to give them, as 
the days of heaven upon the earth." (Deut. xi. 
18—21.) This lesson is beautifully set to song 
in Ps. Ixxviii. 3-7, " What we have heard and 
known, and our fathers have told us, we will 
not hide from their children, showing to the 
generation to come the praises of the Lord, and 
his strength, and the wonderful works that he 
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hath done. For he estahlished a testimony in 
Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, which he 
commanded our fathers that they should make 
them known to their children, that the genera- 
tion to come might know them, even the chil- 
dren which should be bom ; who should arise 
and declare them to their children; that they 
might set their hope in €rod, and not forget the 
works of God, but keep his commandments.'' 
Who can fail to see that these vital principles 
lay at the root and filled the sap of "the noble 
vine;" and that, as they preceded it, so they sur- 
vived its vicissitudes, forming no part of what 
"waxed old and vanished away?" 

To set forth this truth moi« impressively, 
children were marshalled with their parents on 
certain solemn occasions. In Deut. xxix. 10- 
12, "the little ones" are present among the 
rest, including also "the stranger," or proselyte, 
to " enter into covenant with the Lord their 
Crod." (See also Deut. xxxi. 12.) Joshua is 
equally faithful : " There was not a word of all 
that Moses commanded, which Joshua read not 
before all the congregation of Israel, with the 
women, and the little ones, and the strangers 
that were conversant among them." (Josh, viii 
35.) So was Ezra at the restoration, for chil- 
dren were there, too, at the temple, when Ezra 
" confessed," and " the people wept very sore." 
(Ezra X. 1.) In times of danger we find them 
also among the praying multitude. When the 
land was invaded in the time of Jehoshaphat, 
" All Judah stood before the Lord, with their 
little ones, their wives, and their children." (2 
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Chron. xx. 13.) And to show that children 
were present in such cases by God's express com- 
mand, let me only remind you of that impressive 
summons, ah*eady alluded to in Joel ii. 16-17, 
" Blow ye the trumpet," and " gather," among 
others, '* the children, and those that suck the 
breasts," that the cry of the people in the courts 
might blend with that of i^e Lord's ministers 
"between the porch and the altar," and the 
treble of infant voices be heard among the rest. 
It was in divine appreciation of this beautiful 
principle that our Lord welcomed and vindicated 
the infant hosannas in the temple, thus testify- 
ing that the genius of the two d^pensations was, 
in this vital respect, the same. 

Argument from Infant Circumcision. 

The vital principle thus illustrated found 
marked expression in the ancient Church in 
the extension to male infants of the initiatory 
rite of circumcision. 

This opens the question, — ^Does Baptism occupy 
in the New Testament dispensation the place that 
circumcision did in the Old? Many of our Baptist 
brethren say. No. We have no wish to insist on 
an unwelcome formula, but to us nothing is more 
clear than that the proper answer is in the affirm- 
ative. Baptism is mentioned in Col. ii. 11, 12, as 
corresponding to circumcision. It occurs in the 
setting up of the New Covenant, as circumcision 
does in the Old, and has the same promise ap- 
pended — "to you and to your children"; "to thee 
and to thy seed after thee." (Compare Gen. 

n2 
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xviL 7, 10 with Acts iL 38, 39.) But, to bring 
the question to a point, here are two stubborn 
facts which cannot be gainsaid. (1.) Circum- 
cision was the initiatory rite in the Old Testa- 
ment Church; and baptism holds the same place 
in the New. (2.) Circumcision was a sign of 
purification through the Spirit, and as such was 
well understood : hence its spiritual significance 
in so many places where it is used of ''lips,'' 
"ears," "heart," and in some of which the literal 
and the spiritual are distinguished. (See Ezod. 
vL 12; Jer. iv. 3, 4; ix. 26, 26; Ezek. xliv. 6, 
7, 9.) Baptism, by another mode, is a sign of 
the same thing, as we have already abundantly 
seen. These two features of resemblance are in- 
controvertible; and they are decisive. No mat- 
ter what other nations may have practised cir- 
cumcision; other nations had no less practised 
baptismal purifications. No matter that males 
only were circumcised; for it was a recognized 
principle in the old economy that, while both 
sexes alike shared in its blessings, the males were 
prominent and represented the females. Only 
males, for example, could enter the sanctuary; 
only males were enjoined to appear at the great 
festivals. But under the new dispensation this 
distinction was done away; for, in Gal. iiL 28, we 
read, and that in near connection with the word 
"baptized," "there is neither male nor female^ 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus." Exceptions 
may be taken on various points of detail, hut 
these in no way affect the above two great fea- 
tures in which circumcision and baptism answer 
to each other, namely, that in their respective 
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economies each yaa the initiatory «gn, and ea«h 
had the same spiritual significance. 

But circumcision was of old administered to 
infants as well as adults. On that ground alone, 
had there been no other (which is very far from 
being the case), I claim the right of baptism for 
my child, unless a clear prohibition can be pro- 
duced. The burden of proof rests with our op- 
ponents. If asked on what ground I claim to 
have the initiatory rite of my religion extended 
to my child] I answer. Because, by Grod's ordin- 
ance, such has been the duty and privilege of 
parents ever since an organized church existed 
upon the earth. If you say, "But such has 
ceased to be the case under the New Testament 
dispensation/* I answer. This sounds strange 
indeed, that the new and better Dispensation 
which, in terms of many a glowing prediction, 
was to gather up into itself all that was precious 
in the older forms, with greatly augmented bless- 
ings and glories besides, should, on one point 
important to religion and dear to the human 
heart, present a narrower aspect than its more 
austere predecessor; but, strange or not, you 
must make good your position, and show the 
reason why. 



Section n. — Nbw Testament Principles and 

Practice. 

In our previous Section we appealed to certain 
first principles and Old Testament precedents 
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that have manifestly an important bearing on 
the question of Infant Baptism. After interro- 
gating Nature, which, in this case, gives no 
dubious response, — and, after seeing how firmly 
our principle is rooted in the doctrines of free 
and universal grace, we next adverted to the 
patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, and found 
our principles recognized and in full operation 
for that entire period of 2,000 years. We found it 
specially embodied in the practice of infant cir- 
cumcision ; and we proved that baptism holds, 
in the new economy, the same place that circum- 
cision did in the old — ^this correspondency being 
established by the twofold feature that they were 
each the initiatory rite, and each symbolized the 
same spiritual truth. 

The Old and New Testa/ment Chvrches One. 

From the ancient, let us now turn to the New 
Testament dispensation, and inquire whether, in 
this infant question, its character and genius be 
not the samel And here it is important to 
observe, that the visible Church, in its character 
and design, is identical under both dispensations. 
So far from nationalising away the Old Testa- 
ment Church out of proper comparison with the 
New, we hesitate not to afltoi , the essential 
identity of both. Both were based on Christ 
and his sacrifice, and on the everlasting and 
universal Gk)spel of salvation by faith. Both 
testified the same truths and subserved the same 
spiritual ends. Both were called by the same 
names. The Old Testament name ^'Congre- 
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gation," is identical with the New Testament 
name " Church," and hence Stephen speaks of 
"the Church in the wilderness." The name 
" covenant," or dispensation, is, of course, com- 
mon to both. So is the name " kingdom," and 
that in terms that declare their identity, as in 
Matt, -gyj 43, where Christ says to the Jews, 
" The kingdom of Grod shall be taken from you, 
and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof." This Christ gives as the meaning and 
moral of the preceding Parable of the Husband- 
men in the Vineyard ; and, in so doing, he gives 
the Old Testament Church the self-same name, 
" kingdom of God," which was now applied to 
the New ; and be it distinctly observed, he does 
not say that the Old Testament "kingdom of 
God " was to be destroyed, but only transferred. 
The " vineyard " was to be " let out unto other 
husbandmen," but it remained the vineyard still. 
That very vineyard is described in terms bor- 
rowed from the Old Testament (IsaL v. 1-7); 
and Christ uses the kindred figure of the "true" 
or " noble vine " in the same composite sense aa 
that in which it had been used by ancient pro- 
phets, and in terms that declare its imperishable 
identity. (John xv. 1; Jer. ii. 21.) Paul's 
reasoning in Bom. xi. is based on this very 
identity : Jew and Gentile might respectively, 
or alternately, be lopped off and grafted in, but 
these changes were limited to the branches; "the 
good olive tree" itself, root and trunk, remained 
identicaUy the same. So in Ephes. ii. 11, 12, 
Gentile aliens are made "fellow-citizens" with 
the Jewish children ; but " the household of 
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Grod " in no way loses its identity, being based 
on Old Testament '' prophets " as well as on Kew 
Testament ** apostles, Jesus Christ himself beLog 
the chief comer stone." The desolate woman in 
Isaiah, and her New Testament progeny, declare 
the same thing ; as do many other proofs, which 
space forbids ns to array. Even the names and 
forms of the synagogue passed over, by an easy 
transition, into the church; so that, as the late 
Archbishop Whately remarked, had an entire 
synagogue anywhere received FauFs Gospel, it 
would not so much have been a case in which a 
New Testament church was originated, as of an 
Old Testament church, with little or no change 
of form, becoming simply Christianized; and 
the great Neander expresses himself to a similar 
effect. 

The bearing of all this on the present question 
will be obvious at a glance. K the Church re- 
tained its identity, eveu after the middle wall of 
partition gave way — ^if the very synagogue, with 
its elders, glided by an easy transition into the 
Christian Church, is it to be believed, in the 
absence of express intimation, that the imme- 
morial principle and practice of associating chil- 
dren with their parents in the initiatory sign 
did not also pass, by a silent and matter-of-course 
transition, into the Christian Church? Holy 
apostles identified ChristianB as '^ Abraham's 
seed," preserving unbroken the continuity of lie 
great Gospel covenant. The circumcision, said 
they, "are we," whether Jew or Gentile, "who 
rejoice in Christ Jesus." As for Jews who will 
not " hear that prophet," said Moses, and Peter 
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after him, " that soul shall be cut finom his people ; " 
which implies that the consecrated people or 
church remained. And that the advent of Christ, 
however destined to occasion " the rise and fall 
of many," in no way broke its continuity, or 
disturbed the existing ecclesiastical relations of 
parent and children, was plainly intimated by 
Peter on the Day of Pentecost, when he declared, 
in connection with baptism and the " poured- 
out" Spirit, that "the promise," as of old, was 
"unto them and to their children;" and what 
was this but the fulfilment of such ancient pre- 
dictions to that effect as Isai lix. 20, 21, "And 
the Redeemer skoM come to Zion, and unto them 
that turn from transgression in Jacob, saith the 
Lord. As for me, this is my covenant with 
them, saith the Lord; my Spirit that is upon 
thee, and my words which I have put in thy 
mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor 
out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed^s seed, saith the Lord, from 
henceforth and for ever^" 

Chrisfs Teachings ; — Infants of the Kingdom. 

Having proved the identity of the Church 
under both dispensations, we may next inquire 
whether Christ's teachings say anything as to the 
continued inclusion of infants within its pale. 
Christ's silence, indeed, on this point would be 
no argument against us ; but let us see whether 
anything he says of infants be in our favour. 
TTia sympathy with "little ones" we are all 
prepared to expect ; how he took them into his 
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arms, how welcome to him were their hosannas 
in the temple, how tenderly he said to Peter, 
" Feed my lambs." This charge, twice uttered, 
with the connected charge, "Feed my sheep," 
sufficiently intimates that children were to con- 
tinue, as in ancient times, to have a recognized 
ecclesiastical standing in the New Testament 
fold. But there is another saying of our Lord, 
which, though often too hastily dismissed, con- 
tains positive authority for the ecclesiastical 
recognition of infants. It occurs in that beau- 
tiful incident related by the first three evan- 
gelists, in which " little children" — or "infants," 
as Luke has it — " were brought to Jesus, that he 
should put his hands on them and pray : and the 
disciples rebuked them. But Jesus said. Suffer 
little children, and forbid them not to come unto 
me ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
And he laid his hands on them." (Matt. xix. 13, 
14; Mark x. 13, 14; Luke viii. 15, 16.) On 
this I have to submit the following remarks : — 
1. The "kingdom of heaven," or "of God," 
denotes the New Testament economy, being the 
general name under which it was first heralded 
by the Baptist and delineated by oiu* Lord. It 
is not till after Pentecost, when Christian socie- 
ties arose, that the name "church" prevails. 
Both names, as we have seen, were given to the 
Old Testament economy. And so both are, in 
like manner, given to the New; but they are not 
co-extensive. With my friend Dr. Morison, 
" I think that they differ in this respect, that the 
kingdom of heavetiy like aIiL other kingdoms, 
includes the childr^i of the subjects, while the 
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Church is the society of the subjects themselves." 
Properly speaking, then, baptism does not intro- 
duce an infant into the Church, unless that word 
be used in a large or general sense ; it rather 
recognizes the infant as belonging to the king- 
dom, and to be trained up for Church connection. 
What our Lord may have to say as to the place 
of infants in the New economy, thus most 
naturally occurs in connection with the name 
"kingdom of (rod," or "of heaven," denoting, 
as this name does, the general community of lus 
people as existing on the earth. 

2. To this kingdom Christ declares that infants 
should belong. To make the word " such" mean 
"such-like," and so limit the kindly recognition 
to dhdld-like adults, to the exclusion of the chil- 
dren themselves, is a harsh and worthless evasion. 
That would have been a poor reason for not 
hindering the infants to be brought to him. For, 
as the late Dr. Russell, of Dundee, well remarks : 
— "On the same principle He might have said, 
'Sujffer doves and lambs to be brought luito me, 
to be blessed, for of persons resembling such is 
the kingdom of God made up.' " So also speaks 
Dr. Wardlaw. What Christ says is evidently 
this, "My kingdom shall consist of these, and of 
such as these, — of infants, as well as of infant-like 
characters." (Compare the use of "such" in Mark 
ix. 8 ; Matt. iv. 33 ; Luke ix. 9, &c.) It militates 
nothing against this that Christ adds the lesson, 
"Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
Qod as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein;" for here the language clearly means, 
"as a little child receives U;" it implies that 

o 
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the kingdom belongs to the infiuity and the 
infant to it. 

3. The expression,, "of such is the kingdom 
of heaven," is exactly the same in the original 
(with the difference of one word) as that which 
repeatedly occurs in the Sermon on the Mount, 
"theirs is the kingdom of heaven." This ex- 
pression means not only that the poor in spirit 
and the others compose the kingdom, but that 
the privileges and honours of the kingdom be- 
long to them. It has the same fulness of mean- 
ing as here used of infants; they, too, help to 
compose that kingdom, and l^e privileges of the 
kingdom, so far as applicable, belong to them.* 

Do you ask, " How does this prove infant 
baptism 1" I do not affirm that it proves it in 
express terms; but by fair implication it does; 
for, as infants under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion shared in the initiatory rite as part of the 
consecrated community, how dare we debar them 
from this rite, when Christ not only debars them 
not, but expressly declares that of that same 
consecrated community or "kingdom," in its 
New Testament form, they were still to form a 
part 1 We rather like Dean Alford's idea that 
our Lord here anticipates and answers for all 
generations the question likely to arise, and 
which in fact has arisen, " whether, when Jesus 
was no longer on earth, little children might be 
brought to him, dedicated to his service, and 
made partakers of his blessing?" Nay, more, 
that Christ's words, besides justifying infant 
baptism, make it in some sort "the normal 

* See I>r. Leonard Woods On Infant BantHrnn, Lee. iv. 
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PATTERN OP ALL BAPTISM," teaching US that when- 
soever and by whomsoever that kingdom is en- 
tered, it must be in the simplicity, docility, and 
humility of a little child. Who shares not in 
the sentiment of those mothers that brought 
those infants to Jesus? and how could we more 
impressively bring ours to him, and get his 
hands laid on them, and his blessing to fall upon 
them, than in this simple, seemly, and most sig- 
nificant rite? They are the lambs of the flock 
whom the Good Shepherd commands us to feed 
out of love to him as well as them, and whom 
he '' gathers in his arms and carries in his 
bosom." An old writer says, "Though infants 
cannot lay hold on Christ, he can lay hold on 
them." If we are to " bring them up " for God, 
may we not apply to them the sign of those in- 
fluences of the Spirit which are there present to 
envelop them, and to stamp them, even in child- 
hood, with the moral impress of God ? "With all 
my heart I say Amen to these words of Baxter : 
''Doth Christ take them into his curmsy and 
would he not have them all put in the visible 
Church? Would he have us receive them in 
his name, and yet not receive them into his 
Church, nor as his disciples ? How can infants 
be received in Christ's name, if they belong not 
to him and his Church? Nay, doth Christ ac- 
count it a receiving of himself, and shall I 
then refuse to receive them or acknowledge them 
the subjects of his visible kingdom? For my 
part, seeing Christ hath given me so full a dis- 
covery of his will on this point, I will boldly 
adventure to follow his rule, and woidd rather 
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' liever ; m pnmf of which &ppeal is made to the 
text, " If ye continue in my word, then are ye 
my disciples indeed." But this text clearly 
provea the veiy opposite. And so doee this: 
" Fntn that tune many of his disciples went 
back, and walked no more with him." Again, 
Dr. Carson maintains that discipleship always 
implies " capability of learning" in the subject ; 
but this is the sheerest trifling; for had this 
been as sound as it is arbitrary, it would still 
have left room for infante. The disciplea who 
received this commission were Jews ; they knew 
well the law of the proselyte, in terms of which 
the children were circumcised as well as the 
parent. They knew well the superadded custom, 
cuiront in their day, of baptizing as well as cir- 
cumcising the proselyte and his family. So 
Famili nr were they with the former as well as 
the latter that neWier J«e^«8. ^^^"^ ** 
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answer him upon his own encouragement for 
admitting a hundred infanta into his Church, 
than answer for keeping one out." 

Ckrisfs Teaching8 — the Great Commission, 

The next thing that claims attention is our 
Lord's Commission to his disciples, Matthew 
xxviii. 19, 20, "Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing ilem in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you ; and lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world." Here, 
say Baptists, is an express mandate of Christ 
excluding infants from baptism, for they are not 
recognized in this commission; which, moreover, 
prescribes that none are to be baptized until they 
are taught. Here, on the other hand, we affirm, 
is a mandate of Christ which nowhere declares 
that none are to be baptized but those who are 
first taught ; which ' does not exclude infants ; 
which, on the contrary, includes them; and 
which, I venture to add, the disciples, as Jews, 
having regard to existing usage, could not have 
otherwise understood than as including infants. 

1. Observe the true meaning of the first of the 
two words here rendered "teach;" it means to 
disciple or proselytize. It is quite a different 
word from tie other one rendered, very properly, 
" teaching." It means to gain over disciples to 
Jesus, in a sense corresponding to that in which 
proselytes were gained over to Judaism. It has 
been iu*ged that a disciple "must mean a be- 
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liever ; in proof of which appeal is made to the 
text, " If ye contiiiue in my word, then are ye 
my disciples indeed." But this text clearly 
proves the very opposite. And so does this: 
" From that time many of his disciples went 
back, and walked no more with him." Again, 
Dr. Carson maintains that discipleship always 
implies " capability of learning" in the subject ; 
but this is the sheerest trifling; for had this 
been as sound as it is arbitrary, it would still 
have left room for infants. The disciples who 
received this commission were Jews ; they knew 
well the law of the proselyte, in terms of which 
the children were circimicised as weU as the 
parent. They knew well the superadded custom, 
current in their day, of baptizing as well as cir- 
cumcising the proselyte and his family. So 
familiar were they with the former as well as 
the latter that neither Josephus, in referring to 
John, nor any Jew in the New Testament, ex- 
presses the least difficulty in regard to baptism, 
as if it were a novel rite. It was now to be 
taken for the initiatoiy rite, and circumcision 
left. John's baptism had already prepared them 
for this. It was preliminary, and peculiar, and 
was now to be wholly superseded, so that those 
who were being baptized with John's baptism 
were now to submit to Christian baptism. But 
these diversities implied no difference as respects 
the principle of including children along with 
the parents in the initiatory rite. The disciples 
then must have understood Christ to say, "Go 
and disciple unto me all nations, baptizing them 
and their children along with them;" for these 

02 
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" nations" included children — and all Jewish as- 
sociations, in harmony with Jewish law, from 
Abraham to that very day, included children 
along with the parent in the baptism of prose- 
lytes. "Suppose," says an old writer (as has 
been often said since), " it had been said, ' Go, 
teach, proselyte all nations, circumcising them ;' 
woidd not the Apostles, without any further war- 
rant, have naturally and justly thought, that 
upon proselyting the Grentile parent and cir- 
cumcising him, his infants also were to be cir- 
cumcised?" Why not infer the same thing of 
baptism ? " The baptiziiig of infants," says Dr. 
Lightfoot, " had been a thing as commonly 
known, and as commonly used, before John's 
coming, and to the very time of his coming, as 
any holy thing that was used among the Jews ; 
and they wfere as well acquainted with infSant 
baptism as they were with infSatnt circumcision." 
Again, he says, "It was as well known before the 
Gospel began, that men, women, and children 
were baptized, as it is known that the sun is up." 
2. It will now be clear that Christ's commis- 
sion does not enjoin teaching as essential to 
baptism, but observes a distinction in its terms, 
precisely such as on our principles we should 
expect. First, there is the general conmiand, 
"Disciple all nations;" then the subordinate 
clauses, " baptizing them," " teaching them." In 
the case of adults, the "teaching" would of 
course precede (as well as follow) the baptism. 
In the case of infants, the baptism would |)re- 
cede the teaching. The teteis of the commission 
equally fit both. The form of expression is the 
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same as that in Col. i. 28 — "Whom we preach, 
warning every man, and teaching every man." 
Paul preoLched ; and in the course of doing so 
he would have occasion to warn and teach, to 
teach and warn. And so the twelve were to 
disciple the nations, and in the course of doing 
so, iliey were to baptize and teach, to teach and 
baptize. They would understand Christ to say, 
go and proselyte the nations to the Christian 
faith ; and as in Jewish proselytings there are 
baptizings and teachings, so let there be in your 
Christian proselytings, and let these include the 
proselytes' children as well as those. 

Interpreting the terms by the period, and 
according to their fair and full import, I hold 
this commission to be an implicit injunction of 
infant baptism. 

3. The words in Mark xvi. 16, "He that 
believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved: he 
that believeth not shall be damned," though often 
appealed to, have no bearing on the present ques- 
tion, for they relate to adulte; and their doctrine, 
on this point, is as much ours as that of our 
opponents. It is to be observed that the word 
" baptized " does not occur in the second clause, 
which intimates that the word " believe," in the 
former clause, has for its proper connection the 
word "saved," and which, moreover, leaves 
ample room both for the salvation of infants, and 
for the baptism of infants, in either case irre- 
spective of faith, which is, of course, to them, 
impossible. There could be imagined no idler 
bandying of words than that ring of changes on 
" beKeve and be baptized." The simple answer. 
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a thousand times given, and which will have to 
be given thousands of times still, is, that the 
same teict which says, " believe and be baptized," 
says also ^'believe and be saved/' and if the 
terms of the former exclude all infants from 
baptism, then the terms of the latter will, on the 
same principle, exclude them all from salvation. 

Peteu^s Teachings at FeTUecosL 

From the commission we naturally proceed 
with some interest to its incipient fulfilment, at 
Pentecost, to see if, on that first day of the New 
Testament kingdom, there be any hint as to its 
inclusion of infants. Any hinti Why, we 
have an express recognition of the fact. In 
Acts ii 38, 39, when gathering in his first-fruits, 
when dealing with his first converts, in answer 
to their anxious inquiry, " What shall we do 1" 
Peter tells them to ''repent and be baptized, 
every one of them, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
for ^e remission of sins;" and, as if opening out 
the meaning of the baptismal rite, he adds, ''And 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost." 
Here, then, is a cordial welcome to the first 
Christian proselytes — but what of their familiesi 
The Apostle leaves them in no dubiety on this 
head. The families shall be on the same foot- 
ing as before; for "the promise," he goes on 
to say, "is unto you cmd to your children;" 
words here associated with the setting up of the 
New Covenant, and with its initiatory rite of 
Baptism, just as the corresponding words, "to 
thee and to thy seed after thee^^ were associated 
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with the setting up of the Old Covenant, and 
with its initiatory rite of circumcision. I know 
that it will be replied that Peter's words mean 
no more than that the Gospel would pass from 
parents to children, and Christianity propagate 
itself onward and downward to the end of time ; 
but this bald truistic interpretation, — entirely 
ignoring, as it does, the hoi^ehold i;rinciple of 
the Old Eonomy, and its hold on the Jewish 
mind, and W natural aiid animating it would 
be to re-affirm it on the setting up of the New 
Testament kingdom, — I can never accept as any- 
thing better than a shallow caricature of this 
precious and far-reaching text. 

PauUs Teachings to the Corinthicms, 

From Pentecost let us glance down the period 
covered by the Epistles ; and, without stopping 
to notice appeals to children as included in the 
churches ad(fressed, — appeals, too, that imply that 
they were expected to be sanctified from their 
birth — " brought up," not towards, but " in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord " — ^brought 
up, like Timothy, knowing their Bible and their 
Grod from their youth, — ^let us consider one text 
often and justly appealed to in this question, as 
throwing light on the position of children in the 
community of the faithful. In 1 Cor. vii. 14, 
after counselling husband and wife to keep 
together, though one of them should be uncon- 
verted, the Apostle says, "For the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the .rife, and the unbe- 
lieving wife is sanctified by the husband; else 
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were your children unclean, but now are they 
holy." If this does not mean the union of 
parent and child in the New Covenant such 
as existed under the Old, I do not believe it 
possible to explain the text. The only other 
explanation worth noticing is, that " holy" and 
^^ unclean" here mean legitimate and ill^timate. 
To this thei-e are two fatal objections. (1.) The 
case does not involve the question of legitimacy 
at all — ^heathen children bom in wedlock being 
as legitimate as those of Christians. (2.) The 
word " holy " does not mean legitimate. It 
occurs in sacred Greek between 700 and 800 
times, but never once in that sense. The obvious 
meaning of the text is this, and vain are all 
attempts to escape from it, — Let not the be- 
lieving husband put away the unbelieving wife, 
let not the believing wife leave the unbelieving 
husband, for in either case the believing element 
extends its sanctity to the household; were it 
otherwise, your children, who now share that 
consecrated standing, would be left outside the 
Christian pale. The Jews applied the term 
"unclean" to those outside tiieir consecrated 
community, and "holy" to those within it — 
holy being often used in Scripture in this federal 
sense. The words are here transferred — as such 
words often are — to the Christian Church. But 
in that Jewish Church children had a recognized 
standing along with their parents ; and the very 
thing Paul tells us here is, that the children of 
Christian parents, even if but one parent was 
Christian, were to have the like standing in the 
Christian Church. That status in the Jewish 
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Chureh was expressed by mfwit circumcision; 
and the fair inference is that the same thing was 
signified in the Corinthian Church, and in all 
the Apostolic Churches, by infant baptism. 
Important light is shed on this application of 
the word " holy " to the children of believers by 
the ancient Christian inscriptions found on the 
catacombs. On infant tombs we find the words, 
" faithful," « neophyte " (which must mean newly 
baptized), and this very word « holy," inscribed 
to their memory. Thus "Maurentius, a most 
pleading child of ^ve yeaxs," is desckbed ss 
^pos^ in pea^e amonj lO^e " Ao^;" and Leo- 
pardus, about the same age, is described as 
'' resting in peace with holy spirits;" and it is 
added that, ** having received baptism, he went 
to the blessed innocents." To tiiis subject we 
may revert at a later stage of our argument. 

Baptism of Whole Households, 

I appeal to a crowning fact in corroboration 
of all the foregoing reasonings — ^that of repeated 
examples of the baptism 0/ whole households, on 
the faith of their head, 

Antipsedobaptists challenge us to produce a 
positive command, or a clear example of infant 
baptism. This demand, as we have already seen, 
is more than they have a right to make. We 
have given them something far better than either 
—the dispensational principle aud praxstice of 
2,000 years; a principle and practice which 
Christ and his apostles did not repeal ; which, 
on the contrary^ they recognized as destined still 
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to oontmue as a known feature of the GhurcK 
since its first existence upon the earth. And 
yet, over and above all this, we can meet, to a 
fedr extent, that unreasonable challenge. We 
have, as we have already seen, the required comv- 
mamd in the commission, as sure as the word 
'' nations" includes children, and as sure as the 
charge to ''disciple" these nations could not have 
been otherwise understood than as including 
children. And now, in the case we are about to 
consider, of whole households baptized on the 
faith of either head, we famish, to a fair and full 
extent, the eocample demanded. 

In the outset of this important and interesting 
topic, I would invite attention to the following 
pertinent and suggestive remarks of Professor 
Hodge, of America: — "The apostles were not 
settled pastors in the midst of an established 
Christian community, but itinerant missionaries 
to an unbelieving world, sent, not to baptize, but 
to preach the Gospel. (1 Cor. L 17.) Hence we 
have in the Acts and Epistles the record of only 
ten separate instances of baptism. In two of 
these, — ^viz., of the Eunuch, and of Paul (Acts 
viii. 38 ; ix. 18), — ^there were no families to be 
baptized. In the case of the three thousand on 
the Day of Pentecost, the people of Samaria, and 
the disciples of John at Ephesus, crowds were 
baptized on the very spot on which they pro- 
fessed to believe. Of the remaining five instonces, 
in the four cases in which the family is mentioned 
at all, it is expressly said they were baptized, 
—viz., the households of Lydia of Thyatira, of the 
jailor of Philippi, of Crispus, and of Stephanas. 
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(Acjts xvi. 15, 32, 33; xviii. 8; 1 Cor. i. 16.) 
In the remainiiig instance of Cornelius, the record 
implies that the family was also baptized. Thus 
the apostles, in every case, without a single re- 
corded exception, baptized believers on the spot ; 
and whenever they had families, they also bap- 
tized their households as such." * 

Our Baptist brethren labour hard to prove 
that there were no children in these households. 
But, first, this is more than they can; and, 
second, it would be little gain to them if they 
could. 

First, They have not the shadow of evidence for 
raising a question on this point. To demand of 
us to prove that there were children in tliose 
households is preposterous; and it is only a 
shade less so for our opponents to take on them- 
selves the idle burden of attempting to prove the 
negative. And yet this is what they do. Find- 
ing it said that the Philippian jailor " believed 
in God, with all his house," they infer that there 
were none in that house too young to believe ; 
whereas the most any one has a right to infer is, 
that all of the family who were old enough to 
believe did so. Baptists themselves, when not 
thinking of baptism, and when speaking of other 
than these Scripture households, say as freely as 
others, "This or that is a pious family," without 
meaning that every member of it must then be 
old enough to render intelligent worship. In 
like manner, finding it said of the household of 
Stephanas that they " addicted themselves to the 
ministry of the saints," they infer that there 

* OutUnes qf Theology, pp. 503, 504. 

P 
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could be none in that family too joung to do 
hospitable acts ; whereas, the most any one has 
a right to infer from that statement is, that aU 
in l^at household who were old enough to take 
part in kind hospitable acts did so, or were so 
disposed. Baptists themselves, when not think- 
ing of this controversy, say as freely as others, 
''This or that is an hospitable family;" and were 
one to rejoin, "Then there could be no infants 
there," they would directly protest against any 
such torturing construction. Very common is 
the remark, " England is an hospitable nation;" 
but very odd were the inference (though on 
Baptist principles very legitimate), that England 
miist then be a nation without infants. ''When 
Joshua says," observes Dr. Wardlaw, " 'As for 
me and my house, we will serve the Ix)rd,' does 
any one ever think of inferring that his family 
could not contain any infants, because infants 
were incapable of serving the Lord ? " 

Utterly worthless though that logic is, there 
is one of these New Testament households where 
even it can find no hold or pretext whatever — ^the 
household of Lydia. No hint is dropped charac- 
terizing that family; but as if to show how 
welcome such hint would be, our Baptist friends 
appeal to the last verse of Acts xvi., "And they 
went out of the prison, and entered into the 
house of Lydia; and when they had seen the 
brethren, they comforted them, and departed." 
It is argued that the "brethren" here mean 
Lydia's household ; whereas they evidently mean 
the PhUippian brethren in general, whom Paul 
and Silas met, probably in the house of Lydia — 
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though even that is by no means certain. Our 
friends, then, utterly fail in their attempts to 
prove that there were no infants in these house- 
holds. 

Secondy Though they had established the fact, 
it would have been of little or no avail. These 
households were but two or three in number out 
of multitudes, and the language used in regard 
to them is significant and decisive. It is not on 
those minor details that our argument rests ; but 
on the broad features of the case, viewed in the 
light of anterior practice and association. 

On this subject I cite with pleasure the follow- 
ing forcible observations of my esteemed brother, 
Dr. Morison : — "In Acts 3cvi. 14, 16, we read, 
' And a certain woman, named Lydia, a seller of 
purple, of the city of Thyatira, which worshipped 
Grod, heard us : whose heart the Lord opened, 
that she attended unto the things which were 
spoken of Paul. And when she was baptized, 
and her household, she besought us, saying. If 
ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, 
come into my house, and abide there. And she 
constrained us.' Here it is recorded, to the 
praise of God, that Lydia worshipped Grod : it 
is not said that her household, or family, also 
worshipped God. It is recorded that she heard 
Paul and his companions : it is not said that 
her family also heard the Apostle. It is recorded 
that her heart was opened by the Lord : it 
is not said that the hearts of her family also 
were opened. It is recorded that she attended 
to the things which were spoken of Paul : it 
is not said that her household also attended. It 
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is recorded that she and her household were bap- 
tized. Now, was it to the glory of God to record 
the preceding facts concerning Ljdia? This is 
unquestionable. But if there had been similar 
Grod-glorifying facts concerning her family, would 
the historian have omitted to state them, when he 
had the family so expressly in his eye, as to men- 
tion that when she was baptized they were bap- 
tized too 1 Is it natural to suppose this to have 
been the case, especially when we observe that, 
after the record of their baptism, he proceeds 
with his narrative, as if only Lydia believed. It 
is recorded that 'when she was baptized, and 
her household,' she besought Paul and his com- 
panions : it is not said that they too besought 
him. It is recorded that she said, * K ye have 
judged me to he faithful to the Lord : ' it is not 
said, 'if ye have judged t^ to be faithful.* It 
is recorded further, that she said, 'come into 
my house : * it is not said, ' come into our 
house.* It is recorded still further, ' and she 
constrained us : * it is not said, ' and they con- 
strained us.' In the entire narrative, Lydia alone 
is spoken of as a believer, and the logical inference 
is, that her family were baptized on the ground 
of her faith." (Gospel Catechismy pp. 186, 187.)* 

There is one consideration connected with 
these household baptisms which we may notice, 
without laying undue stress upon it, namely, 
that the word for household employed is always 
oikos, never oiMa, Clarke, the editor of Calmet, 

* To the same effect speaks Charles Clarke, in his 
j^ocfo and Evidences, pp. 38, 39. 
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insists with great force on the significance of 
this fact, as implying that the households bap- 
tized were families in the stricter sense, consist- 
ing of parents and children, as distinguished 
from famines in the larger sense denoted by 
alMa, as comprising servants and departments. 
This distinction between the words he copiously 
illustrates; referring, for example, in proof of 
the wider use of oikia, to the "great. house" in 
2 Tim. ii. 20 ; to the " many mansioned " house 
in John xiv. 2 ; and to the parallelism in Eccle- 
siasticus xxvi. 16, iv. 30, in which oikia and 
" servants " answer to each other. He particu- 
larly notices a prolonged narrative of sixty-six 
verses — that relating to Cornelius, in Acts x., xi. 
—in which these words, though often occurring, 
are never interchanged, but distinguished by 
every speaker. He says, " The dwelling of Cor- 
nelius is called his oikos. by the servants of 
ComeUus, Acts x. 23,-by ComeUus himself.yerse 
30, — ^by Peter twice in thefollowing chapter, verses 
12, 13. On the contrary, the dwelling of Simon 
is called oikia, chap. x. 6, by the angel, — averse 
17, by the evangelist, — averse 32, by Cornelius, 
— and again, chap. xL 11, by Peter. Now, how 
is it that no interchange occurs here if the words 
be perfectly synonymous and interchangeable] 
The fact is, St. Luke was a good Greek writer, 
and well understood the difference."* The ar- 
gument he builds upon this distinction, though 
it may be deemed minute, is not without its 
force. It is this : " Apostles, who so frequently 
baptized the collection of persons called an oiko8j 

* Fact8 and Uvidencea, p. 29. 
p2 
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but never speak of baptizing an oilda, must have 
baptized in&nt children."* 

Testimony of Christian Antiquity. 

That infant baptism has been the prevailing 
practice of the Christian Church all along, since 
a period not long subsequent to the apostolic 
age, is bejond dispute ; and the fact strongly 
suggests and sustains the inference that the 
practice has come down to us from the Apostles. 
"We shall confine ourselves to a few of the lead- 
ing testimonies. 

The first is that of Justin Martyr, in his 
Second Apologyy which was written before the 
middle of the second century, and therefore less 
than fifty years after the death of the Apostle 
John. He says, "Many men, and many women, 
sixty and seventy years of age, who were disdpled 
to Christ from their childhood, still continue 
uncorrupt." These Christian cotemporaries of 
Justin must then have been bom while holy 
apostles walked the earth. And if they were 
disdpled from their childhood, it must have been 
by infant baptism. How else could it be 1 For 
it is not said they were instntcted, but that they 
were disdpled, or made disciples, the word being 
the same as that used in the commission, — ^where 
it is expressly distinguished from "teaching," 
— " Go and disdpU all nations, baptizing them, 
and teaching them." These septuagenarians, 
then, who must have been young men and 
maidens while apostles yet lived, must have been 

* Fa^ amd Evidences, p. 15. 
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discipled in infancy by being baptized in infancy. 
This testimony of Justin has the greater weight 
that by travel, and other advantages, he was 
specially well informed. 

Next in order comes Irenseus, who was bom 
early in the second century, and was therefore 
cotemporary with Justin Martyr. He says, 
" Christ came to save all by himself ; all, namely, 
who by him are regenerated to God—4,nfant8, 
and little ones, and boys, and youths, and older 
men. Therefore he went through every age, — 
being made an infant for infants, that he might 
sanctify infants," &c. This expression, "re- 
generated to God " {^enascuntv/r in Deurn), con- 
sidering the usage of the period, and of Irenseus 
himself, must mean baptism. Irenseus says, in 
another place, " Baptism, which is regeneration 
to God " — ^thus defining the above phrase. Even 
Neander, though he does not regard infant bap- 
tism as apostolic, says, '^ Regeneration and bap- 
tism are in Irenseus intimately connected : and 
it is difficult to conceive how the term regenera- 
tion can be employed in reference to this age to 
denote anything else than baptism." If so, here 
is an articulate testimony of what was the pre- 
vailing doctrine and practice in the age succeed- 
ing that of apostles. It is no isolated case that 
Irenseus speaks of, but general and well known 
practice ; and along with this he gives somewhat 
of its underlying philosophy. Be it also ob- 
served, that "infants" are here distinguished 
not only from " boys," but from " little ones," 
showing that it was the practice then to baptize 
infants of days. 
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Tertullian, who was bom in the middle of 
the second century, is a lefb-handed, but on this 
account very valuable, witness to the practice of 
infant baptism in his day. For peculiar reasons 
of his own, which do not at all concern us here, 
this eminent but morose and crotchety Father 
wrote against the practice. To this he was 
prompted mainly by his dread of the heinousness 
of sin committed after baptism. By thus oppos- 
ing the prevailing custom of infant baptism in 
his day, which was within a century of the age 
of apostles, he testifies to the existence and 
prevalence of the practice at that early period ; 
and that is all i^e testimony we desire or 
require. 

Origen, one of the greatest and most learned 
of the Fathers, whose family had long been 
Christian, and who was bom about eighty or 
ninety years after the apostolic age, testifies 
abundantly to the practice of infant baptism. 
Among other things, he says, that ^' the Church 
received a custom handed down from the Apostles, 
to give baptism even to infomts (etia/m, parvuMs)." 

Origen appeals to infant baptism in proof of 
original sin. From this, with Dr. Lathrop, ^e 
may well conclude that ''it was an uncontro- 
verted usage of the Church; for otherwise he 
could not with propriety have used it as an 
argument to establish another point." 

We pass on to Cyprian, about the middle of 
the third century. In answer to a query put to 
him by Fidus, an African bishop, as to whether 
baptism, like circumcision, should be restricted 
to the eighth day, or be administered earlier, if 
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need required, Cyprian, backed by the unan- 
imous voice of a council of sixty-six bishops, 
A.i>. 252, stated that there was no need for any 
such delay, for " the mercy and grace of God is 
to be denied to none that is bom ; " and other 
considerations he incidentally adds in illustration 
of the evangeHcal philosophy of infant baptism. 

It is particularly to be noted that all these 
testimonies fall within the first centiuy and a 
half from the time of the apostles. It is further 
to be noted, that all of them testify to a practice 
then general, while some of them are of a purport 
that stretch back to the apostolic time, and thus 
bridge over the narrow gulf between the martyr 
Justin and the Apostle John. 

These testimonies cover a vast breadth of the 
Christian world. Greek and Latin Fathers have 
here one voice. While Origen tells us of what 
prevailed in Alexandria, and Cyprian of the 
practice aU over North Africa, other testimonies 
inform us that the practice was the same in the 
wide regions of Asia. "In the Persian Church," 
says Neander, " infant baptism was, in the course 
of the third century, so generally recognized, 
that the sect-founder Mani thought he could 
draw an argument from it in favour of " one 
of his peculiar tenets." 

Beyond the period sketched, it is of little 
moment to trace the practice of infant baptism 
farther down the Christian ages. But, some time 
after, there towered up in the Latin Church a 
figure that commanded the attention of the 
entire Christian world. In little more than 
three centuries after the apostles had passed 
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away, Augustine appeared; and in the great 
Pelagian Controversy, which agitated the univer- 
sal Church, he plied his opponent hard with the 
line of argument formerly used by Origen — 
namely, that the institution and practice of 
infant baptism involved and declared the doc- 
trine of original sin. Whatever we may think 
of the argument, it is matter of history that it 
posed Pelagius very much. So perplexed was 
he to meet it, that, could he only have ques- 
tioned its premises, and denied that infant bap- 
tism was apostolic or was universal, we may be 
certaiQ he would have done so. But, so far fix)m 
impugning infant baptism, he repels with indig- 
nation certain imputations to that effect which 
had been thrown out upon him by some who 
did him the too common wrong of charging upon 
him as a tenet what they themselves merely 
inferred as a logical consequence of his opinions. 
"Who can be so impious," he exclaims, " as to 
hinder infants from being baptized, and bom 
again in Christ 1" And again, quoting our 
Saviour's words to Nicodemus, in John iii. 3, 
he says, "Who can be so impious as to refuse 
to an mfant, of whatever age, the common re- 
demption of mankind ]" Nor are these solitary 
utterances. Pelagius repeatedly testifies to the 
prevalence and the propriety of infant baptism. 
Coelestius, the upholder of his tenets in Africa, 
ifi^J^ charges brought against him, and 
repeued them in the same way. From this the 
mstonan Milner infers "that the right of bap- 
vLT^l^ ^*^ ^^ allowed on all sides to have 
been ot apostoHcal and primitive authority;" and 
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that " it is impossible that men so shrewd and 
learned as Coelestius and his master would not 
have objected to the novelty of infant baptism 
had it been a novelty." 

Many and impressive are the testimonies to 
the ancient practice of infant baptism that one 
may read on the monumental inscriptions of the 
early Church. Of this any one may satisfy him- 
self by consulting Clarke's Facts cmd Evidences 
on Baptism, Maitland's Ckwrch m the Cata^combsy 
and kmdred sources. The occurrence of " holy," 
''faithful," and the like expressions as applied 
to deceased infants, with connected references to 
the baptismal rite,- places the practice beyond a 
doubt. Specially significant of this is the word 
"neophyte," as applied to children, which so 
often occurs in these touching memorials. This 
word is akin to that used by Paul in Kom. vi. 5, 
which is rendered " planted together." To desig- 
nate any infant or child a neophyte, is to pro- 
nounce that child as " newly planted " — ^by the 
rite of baptism — as a tender shoot in the Church 
of God. To give one or two specimens : — 

" Flavia Jovina, who lived three years and 
thirty days, a neophyte, in peace." This is 
assigned by antiquaries to a.d. 367. "To 
Eomanus, a neophyte, who died at eight years 
and fifteen days old." This is of date a.d. 
371. "To Aristus, a guiltless boy, who lived 
eight months — a neophyte" " RufiUo, a neophyte, 
who lived two years and forty days. Quintillian, 
the father, places this to the memory of his 
most sweet son, who now sleeps in the peace of 
Chiist." 
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In these and all such cases the appended desig- 
nation, " a neophyte,*^ is undoubtedly equivalent 
to '^ newly baptized." As these inscriptions are 
numerous, and some of them are very ancient, 
they are to be regarded as important testimony 
to the practice of infant baptism. 

We are at a loss to know what the impugners 
of infant baptism can make of this early and 
wide-spread prevalence of the practice. As a 
fact in church history, it belongs to them as well 
as to us. K the custom was not apostoKc, how 
came it so soon to be general ) How, if it first 
appeared in one church or region, do we not 
find it testified against in another as a mere 
human invention % And how comes it, if infants 
were not baptized along with their parents when 
they embraced Christianity, that no trace should 
be found, in the records of antiquity, of adult 
children of Christians getting baptism admin- 
istered to them for the first time 1 On Baptist 
principles such cases must have been common ; 
and in the light of Baptist precedent some 
records of them were to b© expected, and coidd 
hardly have been rare. 

If it be objected that infant communion was as 
common as infant baptism, " we simply demand 
proof," with Professor Wilson, " that the former 
observance was as early and as widely diffused,** 
and as permanent. "It is well known," this 
writer adds, "that in relation to the church 
universal, infant commimion was like the gourd 
which ' came up in a night, and withered in a 
night ; ' while the opponents of infant baptism 
may find for it a more appropriate emblem in 
' the bush burning, but not consumed.' " 



PAKT III. 

BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 



On the vast and varied subject of Baptismal 
Begeneratioii, in its ecclesiastical and liistorical 
aspects, we have no need (as we liave at any rate 
no room) to enter; for though it covers large 
breadths, and weU nigh the whole length, of 
church history, and involves ecclesiastical and 
theological complexities in which it would be 
more Hkely than otherwise that both writer and 
reader would speedily lose themselves; never- 
theless, like ot^er wide-spread and poisonous 
growths, it will be found to spring from one tap- 
root ; and if we can only feel our way down to 
that, and duly dispose of it, the overshadow- 
ing luxuriance of ramified error may be left 
to shift for itself. 



Section I. — The Tap-root of the General 
Doctrine laid bare. 

In this Section we propose to deal with the 
general tenet of Baptismal Regeneration, under 
such aspects as may enable us to trace it to its 
roots. In so doing, we shall avail ourselves of 
some side-lights Uiat were struck out in that 
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controversy in London, a few years ago, to which, 
in the previous pages, we have had repeated 
occasion to allude. 

Origin and Extent of the Doctrine, 

The doctrine of Baptismal Efficacy is rooted in 
false exposition of Scripture, and has been 
nurtured by all those bale^ influences that have, 
from so early a period, ministered to priestly 
domination. The melancholy fact must be ad- 
mitted, that the vast body of the Christian 
Fathers, and that from no distant period after 
the age of apostles, have, in one form or another, 
held and taught the doctrine of Baptismal Be- 
generation. Partly from the tendency of fiuQ 
human nature to merge the spirit in ^e letter, 
and partly from the early and rapid growth of 
prelatic assumption, the mischievous weed grew 
and spread, and under its shadow pure evangelism 
drooped and shrank. Ere long the doctrine of 
Sacramental Efficacy ripened into the opvs oper- 
atii/m of Bomanism ; £x)m which, through the 
various grades of Lutheran and Anglican ritual- 
ism, we make the descent to shades of doctrine, 
such as those propounded by Dr. Waterland, and 
in our day by Stanley, Faber, and held by 
thousands in the Church of England, in whidi 
the Begenerational Grace affirmed to be conferred 
by baptism comes very much to lose its inward 
and spiritual sigoiflcance, and to mean Httle more 
that is intelligible than an ecclesiastical state, 
or relation, which brings specially favourable 
means for attaining sanctified character. 
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Through all these diversities, Baptismal Re- 
generationists have one strong scriptural tower 
into which they run and feel safe — ^namely, that 
large class of texts in which the baptism of the 
Spirit is expressed in language that figuratively 
alludes to the water, or baptismal laver. Instead 
of distinguishing between the two baptisms-the 
literal baptism by water, and the spiritual bap- 
tism by tihe Holy Ghost — they interblend and 
confound them. This they do by assuming these 
texts to refer to the external rite ; and if this 
assumption be conceded to them, their position 
is impregnable ; for these texts do undoubtedly 
affirm a baptism which carries regeneration along 
with it. 

To give a single example : Dr. E. Harold 
Browne (now Bishop of Ely), in his learned and 
valuable Exposition of the Thirty-nine ArtideSy 
after quoting that very class of texts to which I 
refer, and which in this Section it shall be my 
special endeavour to elucidate — such texts, among 
others, as "Buried with him in baptism" (Col. 
ii. 10-12; Bom. vi. 3, 4); and, "By one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body," — ^proceeds to 
observe : — " On such authority it is that the 
Church has ever taught its children to say, that 
in baptism they were made 'members of Christ*; 
that is, members of that mystical body, of which 
Christ is the head, and to which he communicates 
grace and strength, as the head conummicates 
vigour to the body, as the vine sends forth life 
and strength into its several branches." He 
then, in answer to the question, " whether this 
union be real or vital, or merely formal and 
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federal," affirms with emphasis that " it is plaiiily 
real and life-giving, except the fault of the indi- 
Tidual renders it ineflfectual," (p. 629.) ' 

Thus, even in its mildest form, and with the 
most evangelical associations, this doctrine of 
Baptismal Grace involvesthe fusion and confusion 
of things that vitally differ, and that are as wide 
asunder as hody and soul — ^namely, baptism by 
water, and baptism by the Holy Spirit : exter- 
nal union, by a rite, to the visible Church, — and 
spiritual union, by faith, to the Church's Head 
and Living Heart. 

Pasdohaptists charged with ccmrUerumiciTi^ the 

Doctrine. 

It is one of the commonplaces of Baptist ar- 
gument to charge Psedobaptism with counten- 
ancing the error of Baptism3.1 Regeneration, and 
all other Popish error as well. It is "the sheet 
anchor of delusion," says one, " the very foundar 
tion of all apostasy." "So long as infant bap- 
tism continues to be practised," says Baptist 
Noel, "this 'gross superstition,' this mighty mis- 
chief [Baptismal Regeneration] must continue ; 
because it springs necessarily from the applica- 
tion of scriptural statements respecting the bap- 
tism of believers to the baptism of infants; and 
while infant baptism lasts, there being only one 
baptism enacted by Christ, they must be so ap- 
plied." Hence, in the London controversy of 
1864, on the above named tenet, the comparative 
silence of Congregationalists during a few vexed 
and noisy months, when silence might seem to 
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have been more a golden virtue than an ominous 
portent, was construed by Baptists as betraying a 
" feeling," or consciousness, "that they had no sure 
ground on which to assail the Baptismal Regener- 
ation dogma. " This was one of the pi-etexts for the 
flank assault that was then made on our entire 
position. The grounds assigned for our compli- 
city in this error were, in brief, that we apply 
to infants baptismal texts that imply regenera- 
tion. This assumes two things, which are both 
iolse— first, that we make no discrimination be- 
tween baptismal texts relating to adults and 
those relating to infants as well ; and, secondly, 
that the baptism mentioned in the class of texts 
referred to is water baptism. 

The course of the controversy soon turned the 
tables on the Baptists. They had reasoned 
on the assumption, common to them and their 
Church of England opponents, that in this pecu- 
liar class of texts (to be named immediately) it 
is water baptism that is spoken of, and that "as 
the saving thing," on the principle that "the 
symbol is put for the thing signified." This 
their Church of England opponents charac- 
terized as an attempt to show that these texts 
"do not mean what they say," and the Rev. 
Joseph Bardsley very naturally argued : — " If 
these dissenting ministers hold church clergy- 
men to the literal meaning of a few passages 
in the doctrinal portions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and refuse them the right to 
explain these by the Articles which do contain 
the true doctrine of the Church of England, then 
I do say, let them be consistent, and abide by 

q2 
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the UteraZ meaning of those passages which 8ay 
that baptism saves, aad washes away sin, and 
then they must either reject the Bible, or believe 
in one of the most atrocious of aU lies which 
have dragged millions down to hell," — namely, 
Baptismal Begeneration. The Bev. James Moor- 
house, another clergyman of London, arrays 
these very texts, in which, according to our 
Baptist brethren, water '' baptism is spoken of 
as the saving thing," as so many proofs that in 
baptism some special blessing is conveyed, which 
he describes as a sort of provisional or potential 
regeneration. 

And, on the ground common to him and Bap- 
tists, why should he not ) Here are three words, 
'^ baptized into Christ." If the last two of them 
denote (as who can denyl) vital .union to Christ, 
and the first denotes baptism by water as in some 
sense the means of that union, what armour have 
we against the Baptismal Begenerationist 1 Dr. 
Landels replies, "We are 'baptized into Christ' 
— ''baptized into his death * — * buried with him 
by baptism, wherein also we are risen with him 
through the faith of the operation of Grod ;' be- 
cause our baptism symbolizes our union with him 
in his death and burial and resuiTection — ^the 
oneness of state with the dead and buried and 
risen Saviour, into which we were brought when 
we believed." But his Church of England an- 
tagonists may rejoin. The texts themselves say 
iio su<^ thing: they do not speak of baptism 
symbolizing, but of " baptizmg;" they speak of 
baptism not merely as the outward symbol^ but 
^ the outward instrument of conveyance. Does 
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the Baptist fall back on evangelical doctrine] 
So do they. Will he tell them that there is but 
one possible doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration? 
They will tell him that, historically and actually, 
this is a mistake. Will he accuse them of doing 
violence to language 1 They will point to texts 
which he reads symbolically, but which they take 
literally; and will say, Physician, heal thyself. 
In short, understand all these texts to speak of 
water baptism, and there is no firm ground from 
which to assail at least some of the modified 
forms of Baptismal Kegeneration. 

An interesting illustration of this turns up in 
the remarkable resurrection, in these days, of 
one of the mightiest spirits that have walked the 
earth since the days of the ancient prophets. In 
the second volume of The Collected Writings of 
JSdwa/rd Irmng, there are ten "Homilies on 
Baptism," in which, from these very premises- 
common to Baptists and their Church of Eng- 
land opponents— he builds up with characteristic 
power a modified doctrine of Baptismal Be- 
generation. From the texts above referred to, 
assuming that they speak of water baptism, he 
directly infers "Baptismal Regeneration" as that 
"of which the apostle in all these passages 
speaketh, and of which, after their example (he 
adds) I take liberty to speak; meaning always 
by baptism what they mean, not a sign, but the 
thing signified also — ^not a shell, but a shell with 
its kernel in it," (p. 300.) Profoundly admiring 
(as who must not?) the doctrinal breadth and 
depth and burning earnestness of Irving's ap- 
palls, which have mightily intensified to us the 
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importance and significance of infant baptism, it 
is scarcely needfiil to add that we totally dissent 
from his, and from every other but the purely 
spiritual doctrine of Baptismal Begeneration. 

As further illustrative of the edged tools our 
Baptist brethren have been haTidling in that 
controversy, may be mentioned the significant 
and instructive &ct that the large body of Essen- 
tial Baptists in America rear their Gospel sub- 
verting doctrine of Baptismal Begeneration on 
the very texts above referred to, and on the 
very premises above assumed by Baptist writers 
— namely, that the baptism they speak of is 
water baptism. They differ in this : The Baptist 
writer above cited, says that in these texts water 
^' baptism is spoken of as the saving thing ; " 
whereas the Essential Baptists, with more textual 
fidelity, say that water baptism is, in an essential 
sense, the saving thing. What progress would 
the former be likely to make in dealing with a 
heretical Baptist brother to whom he had already 
conceded all that that erring brother cared for] 
Could anything more clearly suggest the im- 
portance of re-interrogating these texts, to ascer- 
tain whether they refer to water baptian at all ] 

Proof Texts Considered. 

That one or two of the texts appealed to do 
refer to water baptism, is beyond dispute. The 
commission in Mark xvi. 16, " He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned," evidently does ; 
but the omission of baptism in the last clause 
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proves that its occurrence in the first clause is 
merely incidental, and that therefore it has no 
real connection with the vital terms of the 
antithesis — " saved " and " damned." 

Peter's appeal at Pentecost (Acts ii. 38) also 
refers to water baptism : — "Repent, and be bap- 
tized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost." But does 
it "speak of it as the saving thing "? If it does, 
it must be by connecting the word "baptized" 
directly with the expression "for the remission of 
sins," and thus making baptism the means for 
obtaining "the remission of sins." But when we 
look at the original, we find that the preposition 
before "the name " is not en or eis, but epi, with 
the dative, — ^that is, it is not in or into, but on. 
Hence Alford translates it "on the name." This 
sufficiently proves that the relation of the word 
"baptized" to the words "on the name" is such 
as to suggest the idea of resting or depending on 
the name of Christ ; so that the meaning will 
substantially be, " E/cpent, and be baptized every 
one of you, — [depen<fing] on the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins." Thus, the 
remission of sins is not here connected with bap- 
tism, but with resting "on the name of Jesus 
Christ;" or, if this construction be objected to, 
we must suppose that the word "repent" stood 
out so prominently to the Apostle's mind, that 
the superadded phrase regarding baptism shaded 
itself off into obscurity: — "E^pent — ^for the re- 
mission of sins." Compare the words of Jesus 
in Luke xxiv. 47, which Peter here evidently 
quotes: — "And that repentance and remission 
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of sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning at JenisalenL" There, in 
the original, the same preposition occurs with 
the same expressions throughout — "repentance, 
" remission of sins," " on his name ;" yea, and 
" the gift of the Holy Ghost " also occurs in the 
immediate context. But in these words of Jesus 
there is no mention of baptism. Could anything 
more clearly demonstrate that in the words of 
Peter the introduction of baptism is incidental, 
and has no real connection with " the remission 
ofsins"? 

Another of the texts referred to. Acts xm 
16, also speaks of water baptism; but does it 
speak of it " as the saving thing"? So Baptists, 
in common with all Baptismal Regenerationists 
(though of course not in their sense) overhastily 
assume. But the text says no such thing. 
Ananias says to Saul, " Arise and be baptized, 
and wash away thy sins, calling upon the name 
of the Lord." The sins were to be washed away, 
not by his baptism, but by his " calling upon 
the name of the Lord." Hence Tyndale renders 
it, " and wesshe awaye thy synnes in calling on 
the name of the Lord." To the same purpose 
are the renderings of Wycliffe, Cranmer, and 
the Geneva Bible. The same preposition, ept 
(in composition), here occurs as in Acts ii 38; 
which strikingly confirms the exposition of that 
text above given. 

In the rest of the passages to be noticed, I can 
see no reference whatever to baptism by water, 
Hoi "" g^- ?^^'*^^® reference to the baptism of the 

Some of our Baptist brethren, indeed, deny 
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that " the baptism of the Holy Ghost ip common 
to all believers/' and maintain that it was 
" peculiar to those who received miraculous en- 
dowments." Surely we need not waste time in 
exposing so manifest a mistake. The very chap- 
ter to which they appeal in support of this notion 
is its most felling confutation; for it declares 
that "by One Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, 
whether we be bond or free." (1 Cor. xii. 13.) 
Peter at Pentecost declared the Spirit's baptism 
as Grod's provision for "every one of them." 
The prophet Joel, whom he quotes, declared it 
to be a destined baptism " for all flesh." John 
the Baptist foretold it in similar terms ; and all 
the analogies of Scripture language put the fact 
beyond a doubt. It is then a fair and open 
question, and one not to be put down, whether 
the baptism named in any text be that of water 
or of the Spirit. 

Baptists refer to John iii. 5, " Except a man 
be bom of water and of the ^)irit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God," as one of the 
texts in which, in common with their Church of 
England opponents, they think water " baptism 
is spoken of as the saving thing." On the same 
principle they might contend that John the Bap- 
tist's expression, " He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire," implies that the 
literal element of fire was used in baptism, and 
stood for "the saving thing." Whereas the 
meaning clearly is, " He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost, even with fire" — ^that is, with 
the Holy Ghost, whose influences, in their puri- 
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fying energy, may be compared to fire. On 
this same principle it seems most natural to un- 
derstand Christ here as saying, Except ye be 
bom of the Spirit, whose influences may be 
compared, in l^eir purifying efficacy, to water. 
It is no rare thing in Scripture language for 
water to be used in the spiritual sense. Thus, 
in IsaL xliv. 3, the expression, "I will pour 
water on him that is thirsty," does not denote 
a water baptism (though, if it did, it would be 
one by "pouring") but a spiritual baptism, as 
the prophet directly expLuns in the words, 
" I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed." And 
in Ezek. xxxvi. 25, the expression, ''I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you," does not denote 
a water baptism (though, if it did, it would be 
one by " sprinkling"), but a spiritual baptism, as 
the prophet directly explains in the words, " I 
will put my Spirit within you." In a case so 
clear, why should Baptists, in a contest with 
Bapldsmal Begenerationists, concede to their op- 
ponents the literal sense of so telling a phrase as 
" bom of water," and admit that water baptism 
is here spoken of as *' the saving thing ") 

Another text referred to as one in which water 
baptism is spoken of as the saving thing, is Titus 
iii. 5, where we are said to be '^ saved by the 
washing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost." Admit that the "washing" here 
means water baptism, and you leave a dangerous 
weapon in the hand of the Baptismal Begenera- 
tiomst. But why should we admit any such 
thing, when the Apostle expressly adds a clause 
to inform us that he meant spiritual washing ? 
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His meaning clearly is, that we are ^' saved by 
the washing of regeneration, evbn the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost." On the same principle, and 
as confirmatory of all these expositions, we read 
in Ephes. y. 26, that Christ gave himself for the 
Church '^ that he might sanctify and cleanse it 
with the washing of water by die word " — ^that 
is, by means of a "washing" (or "laver," as 
the word in both texts means) which is not 
literal but spiritual, for the Church is cleansed 
" through the word ;" it is " sanctified through 
the truth." 

Just to show how completely our Baptist 
brethren surrender the citadel to their clerical 
opponents, when they admit water baptism to be 
here referred to, let the reader mark these com- 
ments of Dean Alford on the passage in Titus : — 
" Observe, there is here no figure : the words are 
literaL Baptism is taken as in all its comple- 
tion, — ^the outward visible sign accompanied by 
the inward spiritual grace ; and as thus complete, 
it not only represents, but is the new birth." 
This is substantially the Baptismal Begeneration 
of Edward Irving : " meaning always by baptism 
what they (the apostles) mean, not a sign, but 
the thing signified also, — ^not a shell, but a shell 
with its kernel in it." They need only the water 
which our Baptist brethren allows them, to efiect 
this fusion; nay, Edward Irving was thereby 
irresistibly led into it. 

'ITie baptism of 1 Peter iii 21 is as clearly 
spiritual as in any of the above texts ; for the 
Apostle heaps up explanatory expressions to pre- 

B 
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vent us from taking it in any other sense. It is 
not external, but internal; it is not symbolic, but 
real; it is not, as lie expressly says, "the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh" by the application 
of literal water, "but the answer of a good con- 
science toward God, by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ." 

A Special Group of Kindred Texts, 

There now only remain to be noticed a group 
of remarkable texts that are evidently kindred, 
and to be expl9ined on "the same spiritual prin- 
ciple, — namely, 1 Cor. xii. 12, 13; Gal. iiL 26-28; 
Col. ii. 11, 12; Rom. vi. 3, 4. The first two 
and the last two respectively present special fea- 
tures of parallelism. 

1 Cor. xii. 12, 13, "As the body is one, and 
hath many members, and all the members of that 
one body, being many, are one body : so also is 
Christ. For by One Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, 
whether we be bond or free ; and have been all 
made to drink into one Spirit." Here, beyond 
all question, the influence that unites all believers 
to Christ is called a " baptism," and the baptism 
is positively declared to be that of the " Spirit." 
"Water baptism, accordingly, is here entirely ex- 
cluded. Then why drag it into the next text I 
am about to quote merely because the Spirit is 
not named, when otherwise the two texts so ex- 
actly correspond] For, mark the parallelism : — 

Gal. iiL 26-28, " For ye are aU the children 
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of God by fiuth in Christ Jesus. For as many 
of you as have been baptized into Christ, have 
put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female : for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus." Here the Spirit, though not named, is 
recognized in the "faith" which he works in 
us. This "faith" unites us to Christ. The out- 
poured influence of the Spirit leads us to believe; 
and thus it is that by iiie Spirit we are " bap- 
tized into' Christ." llie practical result is that 
we "put on Christ," for love, imity, and all 
sanctifyiniic ends : just as in the parallel texts 
and co^te relating to the Spirit'^ baptism we 
are told to put off the old man and put on the 
new : see Bom. vi, 6 ; Col. iii. S. First to im- 
port water into this text, where there already 
stands the Spirit's " faith," and then to tell us 
that the water thus introduced so needlessly is 
the symbol put for the thing signified, when the 
AposUe has already expressed the thing signified 
di^ly, seems ve^ roLdabout expoltion, and 
moreover plays dangerously into the hands of 
the Baptismal Kegenerationist. Only let the 
Apostle be his own interpreter, in 1 Cor. xii. 12, 
13, and all will become plain. 

Bom. vi. 3, 4, "Know ye not, that so many oi 
us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were bap- 
tized into his death 1 Therefore we are buried 
with him by baptism into death : that Hke as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life." That the words "into Christ" 
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here denote a vital, and not an external, union, 
the Apostle's argument unplies, and all evangeli- 
cal expositcHTB allow. Dr. Landels well explains 
it Bs *' the oneness of state with the dead and 
buried and risen Saviour into which we w^ere 
brought when we believed." Bat when he adds, 
" The symbol is put for the thing signified," we 
answer, No ; for the very good reason that the 
symbol is not here to put. 

Col. ii. 11, 12, ''In whom also ye are circum- 
cised with the circumcision made without hiiads, 
in putting off the body of the sins of the flesh by 
the circumcision of Christ : buried with him in 
baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him 
through the faith of the operation of God, who 
hath raised him from the dead." This text is 
clearly parallel with Bom. vi. 3, 4, and is to be 
explained on the same principle. It mentions 
circumcision, and it nten^ons baptism. The cir- 
cumcision it declares to be spiritual circumcision : 
it axsGumulates explanatory statements to make 
this plain. The baptism it no less clearly indi- 
cates to be spiritual baptism, by the mention of 
« faith" (as in Gal. iii 26), and the "quickening" 
that follows, but especially by its parallelism to 
that and the other texts already explained (espe- 
cially Bom. vi. 3, 4), which may be traced into 
the following chapter. 

IteatiU. 

This is the class of texts from which our Bap- 
tist brethren launch on us the charge of coimten- 
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ancing Baptismal Regeneration. Whether they 
or we most deserve the charge the candid reader 
can now judge. May we just hint to them that, 
before entering the lists again with Baptismal 
Kegenerationists, especially of the Church of Eng- 
land, they would do well to re-examine their 
armour, and especially to count the cost of what 
they concede to their opponents when they grant 
them ritual water in texts where Grod has put 
only spiritual water. It is this very fusion and 
confusion of sign and thing signified in the same 
texts that does the mischief; for the texts are 
highly characteristic and singularly strong — ^pre- 
senting features too refractory to be explained 
by such transparent texts as, " This is my body." 
On the other hand, permit the texts in their 
natural parallelism to explain themselves; above 
all, use the key which the Spirit has given us in 
1 Cor. xii. 12, 13, " By one Spirit we are all 
BAPTIZED INTO — Christ ;" and they directly 
glide, like things of light, out of the hand and 
quiver of the Baptismal Begenerationist, and 
stand forth, in their own spiritual sphere, clear, 
consistent, and self-luminous. 

Prolonged as our discussion on the Baptismal 
Kegeneration aspects of the question has been, 
we must yet devote to it another section, with 
the view of elucidating, more fiilly than the fore- 
going textual line of thought permitted, that 
doubly important text, Bom. vi. 3, 4. It is of 
cardinal importance on the question of Baptismal 
Hegeneration; and, in the estimation of our 

b2 
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Saptist Ivrethren, it is off no less cudinal import- 
ance in detemuniiig the qnestiaii of mode. It is 
tamed to aeooant for both, these ends, purely 
on the strength of the water that is gratoitoosly 
imported into it. We h<^y in a soond and. 
satisfactory manner, to let the irater ofil 



Sectiok IL — "Baptized nsrpo Christ'* — ^a 
Special Expositioit op Rom. vl 3, 4. 

In this pregnant expression there undoubtedly 
Hes the one true and vital doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration. In none of the places where it 
occurs is the truth it oonyeys more interestingly 
elucidated than in the one we are now to explain, 
namely, Rom. vL 3, 4 — ^^ Baiow ye not, that so 
many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ 
were baptized into his death ? Therefore we are 
buried with him by baptism into death : that 
like as Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life." 

Christ our Justification ; Christ our Sanctifica- 
tlon : such might be the twofold text of this pre- 
cious epistle ; and with this chapter commences the 
transition from the one to the other. This tran- 
sition the Apostle makes by anticipating an ob- 
jection likely to arise out of his previous state- 
ment, "Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound.'' What, then ) it may be asked ; 
" Shall we continue in sin that grace may aboundf ' 
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The oansequenoe is one to be repelled with detes- 
tation ; but the philosophy of the case lies too 
deep to be explained in a sentence. The explan- 
ation, however, is more precious than mountains 
of fine gold. It opens up the Grospel mystery of 
Sanctification. 

One thing flames out clear in the front of this 
passage. The very existence of this objection, 
and the profound purport of its answer, demon- 
strate tluit salvation is in no i^nse by our own 
merit, but wholly of free grace. For had salva- 
tion been by our own merit, there would have 
been no place for the objection; or, if made, it 
would have been instantly met with the telling 
reply, Tlie case supposed is impossfble; for God's 
plan is to save, not the hell-deserving, but the 
well-deserving — ^not the debtor to free grace, but 
the creditor for good works. But this is not 
Paul's reply. And why is it not? Just because 
Qo3!s plan is the express opposite — ^namely, to 
"justify the ungodly" who believe in Jesus ; its 
principle being, first pardon, then purity; first 
safety, then sanctity; first justification, then 
sanctification; first liberty and life, then admiring 
and adoring love, with all its holy, heroic, and 
self-sacrificing issues; and all to the praise of his 
glorious grace. 

The very fact that God's plan is such as to 
afford some show for that objection is its sur- 
passing glory; for it proves that a God of love 
has made his Gospel so wide that one step wider 
would be a step into deadly error; it proves that 
he has extendi his free forgiving mercy to such 
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limits, that one step more would be over the 
▼erge into the sweltering and boundless abyss of 
antinomian licentiousness. 

The objection, then, must be flEurly looked in 
the face, and carefully and rationally met. This 
is just what our Apostle does. The pith of his 
answer is, We are " dead to sin ;" which im- 
plies union with Jesus. This union implies a 
previous process of unition by the Holy Spirit, 
which is here described as baptismal By 
virtue of this we are one with him in h^ 
death and resurrection, and the believing reali- 
zation of all this constitutes, under the continued 
aids of the baptizing Spirit, the grand motive 
power in the believer's sanctification. 

Dead to Sin. 

The believer is " dead to sm^ Whatever this 
means, it means a complete answer to the ques- 
tion, '^ Shall we continue in sin that grace may 
abound 1" for prompt and decisive is the reply, 
'* God forbid ! How shall we that are dead to 
sin live any longer therein?" "Dead to sin" 
must then mean the opposite of " dead in sin." 
"Dead in sin" means spiritual death, in the mor- 
tal element of sin. " Dead to sin" means the 
death of that death, in the death of Christ, which 
lifts us out from that deadly element of sin into 
the life-element of free grace. As Christ " died 
unto," or in relation to " sin," so, in a sense cor- 
responding, does the death-doomed sinner when 
he believes in Jesus. Christ died unto sin in 
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the sense of dying on acconnt of it, to atone for 
it, and thereby exhaust its curse. The sinner, 
as he believes in Jesus, becomes '' dead indeed 
unto sin" in the corresponding sense, that the 
sin-atoning death of the great Substitute becomes 
practically his ; and as this substitutionary death 
exhausted the curse, sin's condemning power has 
ceased in relation to him. 

This death to sin, be it particularly noted, has 
still to do with state, not with cha/racter, though 
it is the true starting-point for the sinner's 
change of character. It does not mean to ** die 
unto sin" in the popularly received sense of 
daily mortifying sin, or becoming progressively 
sanctified — ^though it is the direct way to this. 
It means to become ''dead unto sin" in the 
sense just explained ; and the believing realisa- 
tion of this saved state is the first step to 
holiness, and the very element in which, to a 
transgressor hitherto condemned, holiness be- 
comes morally possible and morally certain. It 
furnishes motives of such power as to give a 
death-blow to indwelling sin, and an all-conquer- 
ing impetus in the path of life. Hence, in reply 
to the objection he anticipates, the Apostle here 
names this death to sin as the very core and 
marrow of the doctrine according to godliness — 
the prime philosophy of evangelical sanctification. 

Union with Jesua, 

In order to become dead to sin, we must be in 
a state of wnion wUh Jesus. " There is therefore 
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now no condemnation " — ^to whom 1 "To them," 
and only to them, " who are in Christ Jesus." 
" In Christ," is a phrase of constant occurrence 
in this, and in all the epistles. The union it 
denotes is variously illustrated. It is compared 
to the organic union in one body of members to 
a common head; to the organic union in one tree 
of branches to a conmion trunk ; to the organic 
union in one building of stones to a common 
foundation : this, too, I call organic^ because, to 
show that the union is vital, and not a thing of 
mere adhesion, an apostle calls the stones "lively" 
or living ^'stones." Under the first of these 
similitudes, Christ is the head, or vitalizing 
centre of influence, in which all the members 
live and move. Under the second, Christ is the 
rooted trunk of the True Vine, from which all 
the branches derive their life, and sap, and fruit. 
Under the last, Christ is the Chief Stone of the 
Comer, on which all the stones rest, and to which 
they owe their stability, unity, synmietry, and 
beauty. 

The simple truth on the subject is, that Gtod 
deals with us in mercy only in and through 
Christ. In ourselves, on our own footing, we 
are mere scattered and shattered fragments of 
humanity. Christ is the one erect Column that 
is aggregating these to himself in a sublime 
building of Mercy; and if we would ever be 
aught ^Ise than corrupt and mouldering ruins, 
we must rise from the dust, and re-erect our- 
selves IN Him. 

-^^^ is what our rich old writers loved to 
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dwell on as the mystical union, legal and vital, 
between Christ and his people. It is the living 
heart of Christianity, the vital tide, if we may 
so speak, of the HiTe of God in the soul of man. 

The Unitiing process Baptismal. 

Union to Christ implies a previous process of 
tmition, which is here described as baptismal, or 
as a '^ baptism into Christ." This is an im- 
portant expression, and one much misunderstood. 
Its fate too often is to be crucified between a bald 
ritual Modalism on the one side, and Baptismal- 
Regenerationism on the other. Let us take 
some pains to understand it. 

It may be well to note, in the outset,^ Idiat it 
is a very condensed expression, much too preg- 
nant to be fully represented by any one English 
equivalent to the word "baptized." This dif- 
ficulty belongs to all parties alike. A peremp- 
tory demand, indeed, has been made on us to find 
some such equivalent ; but by whom ? By those 
who would themselves render it "immersed," 
or " dipped into Christ." Grotesque as this ver- 
sion is, let us take it as we find it, and ask. 
What does it mean 1 Does it mean literal bap- 
tism by immersion ? Then you teach Baptismal 
Kegeneration, for the "baptism" of my text, 
whatever it be, is one that vitally unites us to 
Christ. " No," you reply; " let me explain my- 
self." Ay, there it comes at last. We l^ought 
the word "dip" was to explain all; but your in- 
terpreter needs to be interpreted; and if you 
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take it metaphorically, it will need it stOl mcxre. 
To demand translation alter that artificial fiiahion 
of mnk\ng word subtend word, mi^t do for the 
caricaturist, bat not for the somid interpreter. I 
do not mean by all this that there is any real dif- 
ficulty in the expression, " baptized into Christ," 
but merely that it is too rich to find an exact 
equivalent in any one word. The worst of all 
renderings is that proposed by immendonists. 
The best of all, in my judgment, is that given by 
our translators. 

To take the phrase by the end, there can 
hardly be two opinions as to the meaning of the 
words " into Christ." They are to be token in 
their utmost intensity of meaning, as denoting a 
real and vital union to Jesus. Mere profession, 
or external connection, is not for a moment to be 
here thought of. 

The remaining word, ^^ baptized," is the one 
that most needs explanation. One thing is clear, 
it here denotes the process, whatever that be, 
that vitally unites us to Christ. It describes 
this process as baptismal. It calls it a baptism; 
for the words are, " baptized into Christ." The 
question then narrows itself to this : What is 

THE PARTICULAR BAPTISM THAT VITALLY UNITES 

us TO Christ) To this, among evangelical 
Christians, can there be any answer but one ? 

Before giving this answer, let me pave the 
way for it by a very needful remark. Ths New 
Testament baptisms comprised more varieties 
than one. To them we might apply the Apostle's 
expression " diverse baptisms." Hence die first 
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principles named in Heb. vi. included "the 
doctrine of baptisms " — ^the plural being used to 
intimate that there were more New Testament 
baptisms than one. Two great yarieties, related 
to each other as sign and substance, are clearly 
distinguishable — ^baptism with water, and the 
baptism of the Spirit. " I indeed," said John, 
'f baptize you with water, but he that cometh 
after me shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost." 
Christ repeats the statement in Acts L 5, and 
the predicted baptism of the Spirit took place at 
Pentecost. In John L 32, 33, the Baptist con- 
nects and yet distinguishes the two baptisms 
when he refers to the descending or poured down 
Spirit as the reality meant by the poured out 
water. The same two baptisms are distinguished, 
and the same mode is recognized, in Acts xi. 15, 
16, where Peter says: "As I began to speak, 
the Holy Ghost fell on them, as on us at the 
beginning. Then remembered I the word of the 
Lord, how that he said, John indeed baptized 
with water, but ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost." To these may be added the class 
of passages represented by 1 Cor. xiL 13, "By 
one Spirit we are all baptized into one body." 

Water Baptism here Hxduded. 

The texts above cited will show how promi- 
nently the baptism of the Holy Spirit is mentioned 
in the New Testament, in contradistinction to its 
sign, the baptism of water. For this very 
reason they will also show how fair and open is 

. 8 
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the question. Which of these two baptisms is it 
that is meant in my text? To browbeat all 
inquiry with the assertion. It must be water 
baptism, would be mere unreasoning dogmat- 
isuL Of the two baptisms, all will admit 
that of the Spirit to be infinitely the more 
important. Henoe it stands in Ephes. iv. 
5 as by pre-eminence the ''one baptism." It 
will not do iheaa. to ignore it, or set it aside. 
Fair and faithful exposition requires that we 
should calmly settle the question. Which of the 
two baptisms is the one named in our text as 
that which vitally unites us to Christ ) 

I answer, the Baptism of the Spibit, to the 
utter exclusion of all reference to baptism by 
water. 

Baptism by water it d^nonstrably cannot be ; 
for we have abundantly proved, by the express 
tenor of the Apostie's argument, that it is not 
profession, or external c(Hmection, but real union 
to the Saviour that is the thing meant by the 
words, ''baptized into Christ." Now, it is not 
water baptism that thus unites us to Christ. 
How can iti Water baptism applies to the 
body; but this union is one of spirit: "He that 
is joined to the Lord is one spirit." Nowhere 
do we read that water baptism vitally unites us 
to Christ. Everywhere do we read the reverse. 
If even an angel from heaven were to preach 
salvation, or unition to Christ, by water baptism, 
by circumcision, or by aught else than by a faith 
which we owe to the Divine Spirit, holy aposties 
would at once exclaim, Away with such an evan- 
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gelisty " let him be accursed ! " This would be the 
very error of Baptismal Begeneration, against 
which our Baptist brethren have of late years 
been upliftiBg a trumpet-tongued testimony, and 
into which certain who sh&re their name have 
actually fSedlen. So dan£;erous is it not to distin- 
gmsk between thin^Xt differ-not to di«- 
criminate between water baptism and spiritual 
baptism. 

In striking harmony with the view I contend 
for, is the guarded expression, *'So mamy of you 
as have been baptized into Christ." So mamy of 
you ; was it then only so many of the £.oman 
Churches that were baptized with water) Kot 
likely. In this sense they would of course be all 
baptized. But as respects the vital baptism of 
the Spirit, the Apostle desires to blend his charity 
with caution, so that he might not answer for 
another man's conscience, or run the risk of rock- 
ing any one into the sleep of carnal security. 

True Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 

Water baptism being thiis fairly eliminated 
from this text, it follows that we are here to 
recognize only the Baptism of the Spirit. And 
from the nature of the case, what other could it 
bel What other baptism than the Spirit's could 
"baptize us into Christ?" The baptismal ele- 
ment in this case pre-eminently includes the 
Gospel truth, as well as the Divine influence 
which leads the sinner to believe it. Hence 
Jesus prayed, " Sanctify them through thy truth. 
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thy word is tnitL" The Gospel dispensation, 
accordingly, was ushered in both by the out- 
pouring d the Spirit and by the preaching of 
the word — ^the latter forming part of the bap- 
tismal element which is being ''poured on idl 
flesh." This outpoured influence is in its nature 
sanctifying. We are chosen out of the world, 
and into Christ, ** through sanctiflcation of the 
Spirit, and belief of the truth :" — ^that is, under 
an outpom'ed influence of the Spirit, sanctifying 
in its nature and sanctifying in its aim, we are 
led to believe, and are thus " baptized into 
Christ." 

This, this is the one true doctrine of Baptismal 
Kegeneration. This is the one true '^ washing 
of water through the word." This is the one 
true holy " water," even the outpoured influence 
of the baptizing Spirit, leading us to believe and 
live, which Jesus says is the means by which we 
are to be " bom agfiin." This is " the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost shed on us abundantly," of 
which Paul writes to Titus. This is the " clean 
water," or cleansing element which God says, 
through Ezekiel, " I will sprinkle upon you," 
and which is there explained to mean, " I will 
put my Spirit within you." Such is the out- 
poured purifying influence by which we are 
" baptized into Christ." 

All this may be very fine, says one; but tiie 
Holy Spirit is not named in your text at all ; 
iior, for aught you have shown, in any such con- 
nection in the New Testament. What if it were 
sol Would you in that case be prepared to tell 
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me by what other agent than the Spirit it is that 
we are vitally and sanctifyingly " baptized into 
Christ ?" Unless you are prepared to deny that 
the union here spoken of is vital, and effected 
through the Divine Spirit, and thereby upset the 
Apostle's previous doctrine of sanctification, what 
room is there for further doubt] 

But the case is not as you say. Happily we 
can produce a text that fulfils all your condi- 
tions. It is a text, too, which contains the self- 
same expression, '^ baptized into Christ;" and it 
contains^ besides, the very addition you desiderate, 
namely, that it is by the Spirit that we are thus 
baptized. The text is one already cited (1 Cor. 
xiL 13), " By one Spirit we are all baptized 
INTO ONE body" — ^which immediately before is 
defined to be " Christ." This ample statement, 
expressly naming as it does the baptizing agent, 
is the key to our text, just as our text is to some 
still briefer statements in the parallel place in 
Col. iL 12, " Buried with him in baptism, wherein 
also ye are risen with him through the faith of 
the operation of God, who hath raised him from 
the dead." Even in that place in Colossians, 
however, we are left in no doubt as to what 
** baptism" is meant, for it stands connected with 
" faith" in the verse itself, and with the spiritual 
" circumcision" of the verse before, and with the 
*^ quickening " of the Spirit named in the verse 
immediately after. The proof is thus complete 
that, without any reference to water baptism at 
all, Paul here represents believers as " baptized 
into Christ;" or, if an English equivalent you 

s2 
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will have, "purified into Christ," if by that 
you will understand, united to Christ through 
an outpoured influence of the Spirit, which 
is in its nature and pur^se baptismal and 
purifying. 

The Apoatle^s Phraseology, 

Some may ask why, if that is what the Apostle 
means, did he not choose some other word than 
"baptized" to convey his meaning?? The first 
anJer I have to this is, Instead of asking what 
else he might have said, the devout Christian's 
proper business is simply to understand what he 
has said. My second answer is. It was probably 
the best and richest word that could have been 
employed; for it not only denotes the process 
that vitally unites us to Christ; it denotes this 
under an aspect suited to the subject, which is, to 
show how this union with Christ in state operates 
sanctifyingly on character. Thus the word "bap- 
tized," like its elder sister "circumcised," has its 
spiritual as well as its literal sense, and that 
spiritual sense is moral purity. 

One sentence more : In case any difficulty 
should be felt with the preposition here used — 
for our verb "purified," we have been told, "will 
not construe with its preposition," — ^we have 
simply to say that this assertion is made in for- 
getfulness of that very common and very ex- 
pressive idiom of the Greek language which 
grammarians call a "pr^nant construction." 
According to this, a verb will be found construed 
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"witli a preposition which properly belongs not to 
it, but to an intermediate verb requisite to com- 
plete the sense, which, though not expressed, is 
impHed, and the tacit presence and force of which 
are represented, and made sufficiently clear, by 
the particular preposition. In this way, a simple 
phrase is made to convey, without ambiguity, a 
rich and complex meaning. To give just one 
illustration, where the self-same preposition is 
used as in the expression before us : — in 2 Tim. 
iv. 18 (literally translated), the Apostle says, 
"The Lord will save me into his heavenly king- 
dom." Instead of "save into" we should rather 
expect "save from ;" but as the Apostle writes to 
convey the ampler sense, "God will save lae/rom 
all evil, and conduct me into his heavenly king- 
dom," he purposely uses the pregnant construc- 
tion "save into," which clearly and com- 
pendiously conveys that very idea. Just so is it 
with the phrase before us, "baptized into Christ." 
It denotes that we are baptized by the Holy 
Spirit, and thereby united to Christ. This re- 
moves from the expression the last vestige of 
obscurity or ambiguity ; and I should very 
much like to know in what other way it is 
even possible to give a consistent exposition of 
the phrase. 

In objection to this, it has been said, " I chal- 
lenge you to find a Greek scholar in the kingdom 
who will back you up in affirming that we have 
a case of pregnant construction in any case when 
a natural construction is possible." I answer, 

the pregnant construction" is b," natural con- 



« 
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stnictioiL'' It is not pointed out by Greek scholars 
as a last resort to escape a difficulty, but as a 
handy and beautiful idiom belonging to the 
language, which may often be used without 
the least ambiguity, to lend to a statement addi- 
tional point and power. 



Believers Identified vnih Christ. 

All who are baptized into Christ are, by virtue 
of this union, identified or united with him in 
his deathy hv/ricd, and resn/rrection. The bunal 
is introduced solely as demonstrative of the other 
two. It looks back to the death, and proves 
that Christ was really dead. It looks forward 
to the resurrection, and proves that it was reaUy 
from the dead Christ rose, and not from sickness 
or swoon. To say that believers are buried with 
Christ is to say that in him and with him they 
are really dead, that in him and with him they 
are really risen. Literally, the death was his, 
the resurrection was his ; but as the members in 
effect share with him in the death, so do they in 
the CERTAINTY wMch the burial lent to both. 
The main importance, then, attaches to the death 
and the resurrection. This is clear from the 
entire chapter, the reasonings of which wholly 
turn on the two hinges, " dead with Christ unto 
sin," " alive with Christ unto God." It is fur- 
ther clear, from verse 6th, where the parallel 
similitude is used, "K we have been planted 
together," or more correctly, if we have become 
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grown together " in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection/' 
Here already, it will be perceived, the burial is 
dropped, and all the interest concentrated on the 
death and resurrection. 



No Allusion here to Irmnersion, 

Before passing to these, this seems the place 
to settle the question, Do the words, "buried 
with him by baptism unto death," contain allu- 
sion, or lend any sanction to the mode of baptism 
by immersion 1 I answer, No ; for the reasons 
following : — 

1. 1 have proved that in this passage there is no 
water baptism at all; which makes it extremely 
unlikely that there will be here any allusion to 
its mode. 

2. I claim the right to affirm that the mode of 
water baptism was not by immersion at all, but 
by sprinkling or pouring ; and this I affirm on 
the strength of reasons already given, reasons 
verbal, textual, ritual, circumstantial, to which 
I have never seen, or expect to see, any satis- 
factory answer. 

3. It is wholly fatal to the supposed allusion 
that the one thing out of the three — ^namely, 
Christ's death, with which the word " baptism " 
here stands connected, happens to be just the 
one. in which it is not pretended that there is 
the slightest resemblance to immersion; and 
that the other two — namely, Christ's burial and 
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resurrection, wl^ich are thought to resemble 
immersioii baptism, happen to be just the two 
that are not here connected with the word 
baptism at all ! To repeat a sentence or two 
from a previous page, that word occurs thrice ; 
first, "baptized into Jesus Christ;" next, "bap- 
tized into his death ; " lastly, this same repeated 
in the words, " baptized into [the] death," that 
is, into the Saviour's death. But does he not 
saj in Col. u. 12, that we are " buried with him 
ui baptism.?" I answer, the shorter parallel text 
is here explained by the longer. That shorter 
expression in Col. iL 12, "biiried with him in," 
or rather by, " baptism " is found here in the 
filled up form, "therefore we are buried with 
him by virtue of our baptism into his death." 
First baptized into Christ, we are thereby bap- 
tized into his death, by virtue of which union 
with liJTn in his death, w3 are also buried with 
him in the sense of having a oneness with him 
in his burial, and risen with him in the sense of 
having a oneness with him in his resurrection. 
This is all the text says. It affirms no baptism 
into his burial, no baptism into his resurrection, 
but only baptism into himself, and baptism into 
his death. It will behove our friends, then, to 
discern in Christ's crucifixion the supposed 
resemblance to immersion, and not to look for it 
either in his burial or resurrection, for with 
neither of these does the word baptism here 
stand connected. 

4. It will also behove them to show for what 
reason they are so assiduous in tracing the sup- 
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posed resemblance in this 4th verse, and never 
apply the same ingenuity to the verse that fol- 
lows, where another and different image is em- 
ployed to denote the same vital imion. 

5. And, finally, supposing we should grant 
them all they ask, it would still devolve on them 
to show how Christ's burial and resurrection borer 
any resemblance to immersion. According to 
our mode of interment there might be some 
rough show of resemblance. But it is the Orien- 
tal mode, not ours, with which we have to do. 
Every intelligent man knows that ihe Jews 
buried their dead in sepulchres dug out of hiQ- 
sides, or rocks, or adapted from natural caves, 
into which they entered erect, walked along one 
or more passages, and deposited the dead, coiled 
round in grave clothes, in a niche or recess. 
Were any immersionist, when preaching from 
this text, ingenuous enough to explain all this, 
or to exliibit to his audience the diagram of an 
Oriental grave, the charm of his logic would be 
gone. The people wotdd see that there was little 
more resemblance to immersion in an Oriental 
burial, than in people entering a chapel, passing 
down the aisles, and siding off into the several 
pews. And yet because this emphatically is the 
feature of the subject that is left unexplained, 
this text in Rom. vi. does prodigies for the Bap- 
tists. It is a favourite text at immersions. It 
has inspired scores of hymns that celebrate a bap- 
tism where liquidity there is none, and " liquid 
graves" where grave there is none. All this 
arises from thrusting water baptism into a text 
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where no water is to be found, and forcing it into 
resemblance with an Oriental burial, where there 
is no resemblance to be traced. 

Along with this vicious interpretation, all the 
vicious symbolism reared upon it, — ^making bap- 
tism a type of Christ's death and resurrection, 
and almost every redemptive truth, — of course 
falls to the ground ; and the rite emerges from 
the watery grave in which it was buried in 
boundless confusion, to its proper simplicity and 
symmetry by the side of the sister rite of the 
Lord's Supper — ^that rite symbolizing the aton- 
ing work of Grod the Son, while baptism symbo- 
lizes the purifying work of Grod the Spirit. 



BeHMverd Idemiificaiion with Christ Explained, 

Betum we now to our main topic, — the one 
grand topic of this chapter, — ^namely, that all 
who are, by the Spirit, ^'baptized into Jesus 
Christ," are, by virtue of this vital union, iden- 
tified with him in his death, and also in his 
resurrection. 

We are united or identified with Christ in his 
death; and for this reason it is that we are 
" dead to sin." Christ " died to sin," and when 
linked to In'm by faith, we become " dead with 
him," and thus " dead to sin," and free henceforth 
from its condemning power. When, through the 
baptizing Spirit, we believe, and are thus united 
to Christ, God treats us a^ if we were parts of 
Christ — as if each of us were, what George 
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Whitefield is said to have called that sweet singer 
of the Christian Israel, Dr. Isaac Watts, — " a bit 
of Christ." We are as truly delivered from the 
condemning power of sin as if we had ourselves 
died, as parte of Christ's person, on the cross; 
as if we had ourselves formed part of his exani- 
mated body when it lay in the tomb ; and as if 
we had each risen as parts of that same body 
reanimated, now free from aU penal claims and 
inflictions of sin, and destined henceforth to new- 
ness of life. 

And thus united with Christ in his death, we 
are united with him in his resurrection. He 
who was " delivered for our offences was raised 
again for our justification;" so that, as Christ 
rose from the dead to die no more, we rise with 
him, in our justification, to be condemned no 
more. From that eventful moment when we got 
united to him by faith, we have become " grown 
together with him in the likeness of his death ;" 
and as this was a death once for all (verse 10), so 
completely exhausting the curse that henceforth 
" death hath no more dominion over him " (verse 
9), we, at that same auspicious moment, become 
" grown together with him in the likeness of his 
resurrection," as living and fruit-bearing branches 
of the living and life-giving Vine. " Dead in- 
deed unto sin," or thoroughly freed from ite con- 
demning power, we are in the same emphatic 
sense "afive unto God;" and this life-giving 
death, and death-conquering life, we owe to our 
vital and baptismal union with "Jesus Christ 
our Lord." Behold here the ideal line where 
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justification mns into sanctification; where, 
from this vantage ground of state, and now 
breathing the air of liberty, the absolved trans- 
gressor is borne onward and upward into 
change of character. 



Realized Oneness tmth Christ the Secret cmd 
Element of Scmcti/ication, 

The believing and persistent realization of our 
vital union to Jesus, and consequent safety in 
him, constitute, under the continued aids of the 
baptizing Spirit, the grand motive power in the 
believer's sanctification. This is the one ruling 
thought that pervades this chapter, and underlies 
its reasonings, and sublimes them into precepts, 
and touches all into life. This is the doctrine 
that was so vigorously grasped and handled by 
some of our older writers, and by none more than 
by Fraser of Fulness, in his exposition of this 
chapter, and by Marshall in his Gospel Mystery 
of Sanctification, which the devout Hervey de- 
clared he prized next to his Bible. Its first and 
fundamental principle is, that we must realize 
our pardon and peace through faith in the 
Saviour's blood, if we would make progress in 
holiaess; — that "peace with God," or realized 
safety in Jesus, lies at the starting-point of the 
Christian course, not at its goal, and furnishes 
both impetus and free element for our onward 
and heavenward career. Hence the force of such 
expressions in this chapter as "know/' or be- 
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lieve; " reckon," or distinctly realize: " Knowing 
that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no 
more ; death hath no more dominion over him. 
For in that he died, he died unto sin once; but 
in that he liveth, he liveth unto God. Likewise 
BECKON YE ALSO YOURSELVES to be dead indeed 
unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord." And what is the practical drift of 
all this " knowing " and " reckoning 1 " Let the 
verses immediately following reply : " Let not 
sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye 
should obey it in the lusts thereof. Neither 
yield ye your members as instruments of un- 
righteousness unto sin; but yield yourselves 
unto God as those that are alive from the dead, 
and your members as instruments of righteous- 
ness unto God. For sin shall not have dominion 
over you ; for ye are not imder the law but imder 
grace." (Verses 9-14.) Such is the act, and such 
&e attitude of faith exemplified by our Apostle 
himself in 2 Cor. v. 14, where he takes his stand 
at the foot of that cross where the " One died for 
all," and "judges," or brings home the moral 
significance and practical import of the Great 
Sacrifice. Such, too, is his attitude, and such 
his teaching in the profound and spiri1>-stirring 
words: "I am crucified with Christ; neverthe- 
less I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me : 
and the life which I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith of the Son of God who loved me, 
and gave himself for me," (Gal. ii. 20.) 
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APPENDIX A. Page 22. 



On this part of the Aigament, see the able and instmc- 
tive reasonings of Dr. Halley, in his Sixth liectnre. 
We had marked portions for citation here, but our 
space forbids. 
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